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PREFACE 



Grammar is like Arithmetio. It is based on scientific princi- 
ples, and for advanced students it deals mainly with theoretical 
and abstract discussions. But for beginners, it requires posi- 
tive rules and definitions, and above all things, clear and copious 
examples. Examples are to the youthful student of Grammar 
what the sums are in Arithmetio. Without them, rules and 
definitions are apt to be a mere form of words. It is the 
examples and the practical exercises which gi?e real life to the 
study for young minds. 

In this new and revised edition of my Grammar, besides 
availing myself of whatever new light the last seventeen years 
have thrown upon the principles of the science, I have given 
much greater prominence than before to the practical exercises. 
The examples, both those for illustration and those for practice, 
are more numerous than in the original edition; and they are 
in each case brought into immediate connection with the rule 
or the definition which they are intended to illustrate. A 
child of ordinary capacity can hardly go through these exercises 
without becoming thoroughly familiar with the principles which 
they exemplify. 

In a Grammar intended mainly as a school-book, all parade 
of learning is eminently out of place. The matured fruits of 
study should appear, but not its mere foliage. What the 
beginner requires is definite practical results, not the methods 
by which the author has reached them. Yet Grammar is, of 
all subjects, the one on which it is neither safe nor modest to 
dogmatize. The man must be strangely ignorant of the whole 

(8) 
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IV PREFACE. 

Bubject^ who can assume to be an infallible authority in lan- 
guage. No one knows so thoroughly, as he who has studied 
most profoundly, that on many points the science of Grammar 
is indeterminate, and that there may be fair grounds for differ- 
ences of opinion among authors. While, on such points, an 
author will give for the use of beginners plain, practical rules, 
he cannot but desire occasionally to state the different views 
entertained by others, and the reasons which have led to the 
adoption of his own method. Some few discussions of disputed 
points, therefore, have necessarily found their way into this 
work. But, instead of being printed, as before, in immediate 
connection with the text, where they were found to distract the 
attention of the learner, they are all now placed by themselves 
in an Appendix. Such discussions are of course intended 
mainly for teachers, and for such a purpose are all the more 
available for being separated from the text and brought toge- 
ther in one body. 

Besides this book, which is complete in itself, I have issued 
another, which is introductory to it, called Part First. The 
Rules and Definitions in that book, so far as they are given, 
are the same as in this. But it contains only a small portion 
of the matter, and that the most elementary part, being intended 
for the use of those who begin the study while quite young. 
The exercises are entirely distinct from those in this book, and 
it has besides numerous explanations which are not deemed- 
necessary here. Those who begin by studying Part First, will 
have nothing to unlearn in entering upon the study of the main 
work, and will find their progress in it much facilitated. At 
the same time, this main work is complete in itself, especially 
for those who do not begin the study of Grammar until they 
have arrived at some maturity of judgment, or until they have 
made some considerable progress in their other studies. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Gbamkab is the science wHich treats of Lan- 
guage. 

2. Grammar is divided into four parts; namely, 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Pro- 
sody. 

3. Orthography treats of Letters, Etymology of 
Words, Syntax of Sentences, and Prosody of 
Versification. 



FIRST PART. 



ORTHOGRAPHY, 

4. The first part of Grammar is called Ortho- 
graphy. 

5. Orthography treats of Letters. 

NoTX. — The treatment of the Points and of the other charao- 
ten ttsed in wri&g, embracing the rules of Panctaation, belongs 
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properly to Orthography. Bat the most important of these 
rules cannot be understood by the pupil until he is familiar 
with the general principles of Gramn&ar, particularly of Syntax. 
For conyenienoe in teaching, therefore, this part of Orthography 
is treated of under the head of Prosody, although at some 
expense of logical accuracy. 

6. Letters are written characters or signs used to 
represent certain sounds of the human voice. 

7. The letters of- any LanguagQ are called its 
Alphabet. 

8. The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters. 

DIVISIONS OF THE LETTERS. 

9. Letters are divided into Vowels and Conso- 
nants. Consonants are subdivided into Mutes and 
Semi-vowels. 

10. A Vowel may be fully sounded by itsel£ 

11. A Consonant cannot be fully sounded unless 
in connexion with a vowel. 

Note 1. — A Mute is the mere commencement or termination 
of the sound, on opening or closing the organs ; *a SsMi-yoTrxL 
is a partial interruption or modification of the sound, caused by 
changing the position of the organs during utterance ; and a 
Vowel is the very sound itself prolonged without change. (For 
a fuller explanation, see Appendix 1.) 

Note 2. — The nature of the mute or semi-vowel in each case 
depends upon the particular part of the mouth or throat used 
to intercept the current of sound. Thus, if the sound is inters 
oepted chiefly by the iedh, the letter is called a dentalf &c. 
The nature of th^ Yowel in like manner depends upon the 9hape 
of the aperture while the sound is commg out. Thus, when 
the aperture is eireularf or nearly so, we form the sound of o, 
Jbo. 



ORTHOaRAPHY. * H 

Vowels. 

12. Tlie YowKLS are OfC, i, o, u, and sometimea 
w and y. AJl the other letters are Consokaotb. 

I^oTK. — TFand y are oonsonanti when they begin m word or 
a syllable. 

13. A Diphthong is the miioa of two vowels in one sound. 

14. A Proper diphthong is one in which both the vowels tie 
•oonded. The Phiper Diphthongs are two» namely, ci and om. 
as in Zotn, loud, 

15. An Improper diphthong is one in whioh only one vowel 
is sounded ; as, oa in boai. 

16. The Improper diphthongs are nmnerooSy and need not 
be repeated. Strictly- speaking, they are not diphthongi, bat 
merely sin^ vowel sonnds preceded or followed 1^ other 
Tovrels that are not sounded. 

17. A TsiFHTHONO is the anion of three vowels in one soand ; 
as, i^tt in adieu. 

18. The triphthongs are three in namber, Ma» wt, im; as 
in beaiuiyt lieuienantt remeio. Like the improper diphthongi^ 
they contain only one vowel sound. 

Non. — Z7 after q is never counted as port of a diphthoD|^ or 
triphthongs 

Chnsonanta^ 

19. The Ckmsonants are divided into Muns and Sixi-vowBLS. 
90. The Mates and Sent-vowels may be distingaished both 

by the name and the sound. 

First, in naming the mutes, the accompanying vowel gsne* 
rally follows; as, p^, be; in naming the semi-vowels, the ac- 
companying vowel precedes ; as, ^ c2. 

Secondly, in sounding the mutes, the voice b stopped shorl^ 
as in ap; in sounding the semi-vowels, the voice may be pro- 
longed, as in a{. 

21. The mutes arejy, b, t, d, A:, q, and e and g hard. 

22. The semi-vowels are/, h,j, t, m, n, r, s, v, x, s; c and f 

soft ; and w and y when they are not vowels. 
2 
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23. Four of the semi-voweis, /, tn, n, r, are alto called 
Liquids. 

24. The ooneonanto are sometimes divided according to the 
pari of the Tooal organs hy whioh they are formed. The prin- 
cipal dirisions /of this sort are labialSf dentals, palaials, gut" 
iurals, ruuaUt and lingudU, 

25. Labials are formed chiefly by the lips. Dentil by the 
iee(h. Palatals by the pdUtUt Guttunids by the ihro<U% Nasals by 
the.noM, and Lingoals by the tongue. 

26. The Labials are jp, b,f, v; the Dentals t, d, s, z; the 
Palatals g soft vadj; the Qutturals k, q, and c and g hard ; the 
Nasals m and n ; and the Linguals { and r. 

SOUNDS OF THB LSTTSBS. 

27. A has fire sounds of its own, as ki fate, fare, far, faU^ 

fta. 

28. E has two sounds of its own, as in mete, met; also the 
•oand of a as iordeign ; of t, as in England ; and of o, as in sew. 

29. I has two sounds of its own, as in pine, pin; also the 
•oundof e»asinfiiae%tiie; of tt, as in JIM; andofy, as in ^Zta2. 

30l O has four sounds of its own, as in fio, not, nor, move; 
also the sound of ti, as in son, 

31. .U has three sounds of its own, as in tube, tub, fuU; also 
the sound of «, as in bury; of i, as in busy; and dT w, as in 
languid; 

32. 01 and OU are generally sounded as in iotn, loud. 

33. OT and OW are sounds like oi and ou. 

34. C Is sounded hard like k, before a, o, te, as in cake, ooU, 
wp; soft like s before e, i, y, as in cent, eider, cypress. 

35. G is sounded bard before a, o, u, as in gaioe, go, gun; 
but before e, i, y, it is sometimes hard and sometimes soft, as in 
beget, begin, boggy; gem, giant, gypsum. 

36. So is sounded hard like «J^ before a, o, v, as in scaXe, scold, 
scuttle; and soft like s before e, t, y, as in sceptre, science, scythe. 

For more particular information concerning the sounds of the 
letters, the learner is referred to the Spelling-Book and the 
Dictioisary, 
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SPELLING. 

64. Spelling is putting letters together correctly, 

so as to form syllables and words. 

G5. A wurd is a number of letters used together to represent 
some idea. « 

Note. — A few words consist of only one letter each. 

66. A syllable is so much of a word as can be pronounced by 
one impulse of the voice, as con in contain, 

"67. A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable; of 
two, a Dissyllable ; of three, a Tbisyllablb ; of more than 
three, a Polysyllable. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

I. Words ending in y, 

68. Rule. — Words ending in y preceded by a 
consonant, change y into i on taking an additional 
syllable ; as, fancy, fanc-i-ful (not fanc-y-ful). 

Note. — Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, retain the y 
on taking an additional syllable ; as, Joy, Joyful, Except daily 
(from day); laid, lai7i (from lay); paid (from pay); saitkf 
said (from say) ; and their compounds, mislaid, unpaid, pre- 
paid, &o. 

Exception 1. — The y is sometimes changed into e, when the 
additional syllable is ous; as, beaui-y, heaut-&^>w. 

Exception 2. — The y is not changed at all when the ad- 
ditional syllable begins with i; as, tarry, tarr-y-ing (not 
iarr^i-ing). 

Exercise. — Spell the words formed by adding Jul to mercy, 
plenty; by adding es and ing to cry, pry, apply; by adding er 
and est to merry, sorry. 

Form ihe following compounds, and give the rule for each 
ehange : like-ly-hood, Jiandy-crafL, quarry-ed, Jourmy-ed, beauty' 
fid, glory^otis, pity-ous, pity-fid, mdody-ous, gay-ety. 
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II. Word«i ending in silent e, 

69 .•Rule. — Words ending in silent e, drop e on 
taking an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; 
as, care, caring (not car-e-ing), 

*NoTE.A.Word8 ending in silent e retain the e on taking an 
additional syllable beginning with a consonant ; as, care, care- 
Jul, Except dfdy, truly, awjul, wUdom, nursling, judgment^ 
abridgment, acknowledgment, lodgment, argument. 

Exception 1. — ^Words ending in ce and ge, retain the e before 
terminations beginning with a, o, u; as, change, changeable. 
This is to preserye the soft sound of c and g. 

Exception 2. — ^Words ending in ie, after dropping the e, changa 
the t into y on adding ing; as, die, dy<ng; untie, unty-ing. 
This is to prevent the doubling of the i {diring, unU-ing), 

Exception 3. — Dye (to (solor), hoe, and shoe do not drop the 
e on adding ing; as, dyeing, hoeing, shoeing. 

Exception 4. — Singe, swinge, and tinge do not drop e on 
adding ing; as, singeing, swingeing, tingeing. This is to dia* 
tinguish them from the corresponding forms of sing, swing, and 
ting. 

Exercise. — Spell the words formed by adding ing to bite, 
force, revive ; by adding able to admire, adore, deplore. 

Form the following compounds, and give the rule for each 
change : ripe-en^ smoke-ing, lie-ing, sphere-ical, dispute-ant. Ore- 
some, tie-ing, tie-ed, pave-ment, serve-ieenible, dtfense-ibU, cur^ 
able, marriage-able, trace-ing, trace-able, fame-ous, eourage-ou»^ 
rqnUse-ive-ness. 

m. Words ending in II, 

70. BiTLE. — ^Words ending in U drop one 2 on 
taking an additional syllable beginning with a con- 
sonant ; as, full, ful-ness ; also sometimes on prefix- 
ing another word or syllable; hs, full, ^and-ful; 
still, dis-til. 
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Non.— Words ending in any other doable letter are spelt 
in composition in the same manner as when alone ; as, iHff, 
stiffly, 

ExxBCisB. — Spell the words formed by adding to a22 the 
words though, together; by combining with and aU; arm and 
JvU. 

Form the following compounds, and gi?e the role for each 
change: faH-JUl, taU-er, bues^dng, dUrwayM, weU<ome, etiff-nen^ 

^fuU, aU-most^ 



lY. Doubling the final Consonant. 

71. Bulb. — Monosyllables, and words accented 
on the last syllable, ending with a single consonanl^ 
preceded by a single vowel, double that consonant 
on taking an additional syllable beginning with a 
vowel; as, vnt, witty ; begin, beginning. 

NoTB. — ^If the accent is not* on the last syUable, c^if a diph- 
thong precedes, the final consonant is not doubled on taking aa 
additional syUable; as, offer ^ offering; toil, toiling. 

EzGEFTioN. — Some words ending in {, though not accented 
on the last syllable, double the { on taking an additional 
syllable beginning with a vowel; as, travel, traioeUing, travd- 
ler, &c 

Note. — This point is in dispute. Some authors double the ( 
as above, others do not, but spell the foregoing wards traiod^ 
traveler, traveling, (See Appendix 3.) 

£xBKCisB. — Spell the words formed by adding ing and ed to 
remit, impel; ist to drug, machine, novel, natural; er to rebel; 
ed to fulfil, rub, fail, rtfer; ing to squat, sail, gallop, hum; ant 
to assist; ent to exed; ine to adamant; ate to alien, origin; en 
to red, moist, fright ; ar to consul; er to propel; ous to moun- 
tain; y to mud, meal, sleep; ee to commit, dbient, patent; drd to 
dug, drunk. K; B.<-^Ia finrming each odmbiaation, gifa the 
Bule applicable to it 
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V. The use of ei and ie. 

BULE. — ^In such words as receive, relieve, Sec, ei is 
used if the letter c precedes ; as, receive, deceive ; but 
ie is used if any other letter precedes ; as, relieve, 
believe. 

Exercise. — Correct the mistakes, if any, in the following 
words : retreice, perceive, acheive, repreive, concieve. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

72. The second part of Grammar is called Ety- 
mology. 

73. Etymology treats of Words. 

74. Words are considered in regard to their 
Classification; Inflection, and Derivation. 

75. By the Classification of words is meant the 
arrangement of them into different classes, accord- 
ing to their signification and use. 

76. By the InfkcUon of words is meant the change 
of form which they undergo. 

77. By the Derivation of words is meant tracing 
fltem to their original form and meaning. 
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PABTS OF SPR£CH. 

78. The different classes of words are called 
Pabts of Spkkch. 

79. The Parts of Speech in English are nine; 
namely, the Abtiolb, Noun, Adjective, Pbonouk, 
Vebb, Advsbb, Conjunction; Pbeposhion, and 

iNTBBJSCnON. 

Definitions of the Parts of Speech. 

An Abticls is a word placed before a noun to 
show whether the noun is used in a definite, or in 
an indefimte sense. 
- A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

An AJXTEcnvE is a word used to qualify a npun. 

A Pbonoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

A Vebb is a word used to assert or affirm. 

An Advebb is a word used to qualify a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words 
and sentencas. 

. A Pbbposition is a word placed before a noun 
to show its relation to some other word. 

An iNTEBJEcnoN is a word used in making a 
sudden exclamation. 



ARTICLES. 

80. An AnncLE is a word placed before a nbun 
to show whether the noun is used in a deiinite, or in 
rftu indefinite sense. 
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81. The Articles are a and the. 
^ 82» it is the Indbfikitb Article, the is the Dbfi- 
NITS Article. 

88. The Article a is changed to an before a word 
beginning with a vowel sound ; as, a man, an old 
man, an haneet man. 

Non.— In determining whether to use a, or to nee or, we 
■hoold notice not the letter, but the real sound with which the 
next wofd beg^s. SomeUmes a Towel at the be^nning of a 
word has the sound of a consonant Thus o in one is sounded 
as if the word began with w; u in wnt is sounded as if the 
word began with ]r» Ac In sueh cases the article should be a. 
On the other hand, the consonant h at the be^nning of a 
word b sometimes not sounded, as in honest (pronounced oneti). 
In that case, the article should be an. The following words, 
imd words derired from them, are some of those which be^n 
with silent h ; Aotior, honut, howr, heir, herh, Atemor , humhU, 
hosUer, Sdc, 

84. ^ or an means one, and is used only before 
the singular number ; as, a man, an apple. 

86. The is used before both numbers ; as, ^ 
man, the men. 

NoTi 1. — A and the may be considered the same as one and 
ihai, only abbreriatod in form, and niiemphatic in meaning. 
(See Appendix 4.) 

NoTc 2. — Some nouns in the singular without an article 
before them are taken in the widest sense for a whole species ; 
as, man, for mankind. This usage, however, is by no means 
universal. On the contrary, in many words, the article is used 
for this very purpose ; as, the horse, for horses in general. ^ 

ExBRCiSB.— Name the appropriate indefinite article to be 
used before each of the following Words : Ewe, watch, one^yed 
man, European, umbrella, use, end, day, opening, engineer. 

Passing Exbrcise.— Parse " an'' in the sentence ** Give me 
an apple.'' 

Mobil. — *'An" is the indefinite article, placed before the 
noun " apple," to show that it is used in an indefinite sense. 
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Ptane «ach of ^e artides in the foUowing sentence: The 
ri^it man in the right place is a rare and happy ngfat. 

NOUNS. 

86. A Noun is the name of any person, plaoei or 
thing; as, bay, school, book. 

Note 1. — ^The word thing in the foregoing definition is used 
in its wideet sense, to signify not merely external objects which 
may be seen and handled, bat whatever may be a subject of 
tbottght or discourse. 

Note 2. — ^Letters and words used technically are to be con- 
sidsred nouns ; as, " C is sounded hard before a, o, fe, &c* ;" 
** Jb means pound.'' " ife is a pronoun.'' 

CLASSIFICATION OP NOUNS. 

87. Nouns are- divided into two classes, Pbopbr, 
and Common, . 

88. A Pbopeb noun is a name given to only one 
of a class of objects ; as, Johth London, Ddawari. 

Note. — A Proper noun should always be^ with a capital 
letter. 

89. A Common noun is a name given to any one 

of a class of objects ; as, boy, city, river. 

ExBRCiSES.— Whidi of the following noons are Proper, and 
which' Common? Which should begin with a capital letter? 
remark, austria, empire, country, hoUand, queen, victoria, 
iliiDois, poet, milton. 

Name five Common nouns, and five Proper noons, besides 
those in the foregoing list. 

90. Some Common Nouns are fbrther classified as Col- 

iiBCTiTi, Abstract, Verbal, and Dihinuttyb. 

91. A Collbctiye noun is the name of a collection of objects 

considered as one ; as, army, ci'owd. A Collective noun is also 

ealled a noun of Multitude. 
3 
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92* An Abstract aouQ U one which deaoitea the iHUiieof a 
quality apart from the tnibBtanoe to which it beloogs ; a8» noee^ 
nestf beauty. Abstract noans are derived from adjectives. 

93. A YiRBAL noon is one derived from a verb ; as, reading. 
It is also called a Participial noun. 

94. A DiHiNUTivE noun is one derived from another noun, 
and expressing some object of the same kind but smaller ; as, 
atteatiif streamlet; leaf, leaflet; hiil, fiiUoek; duckf duckling; 
goose, gosling. 

ExxKCisKs. — ^To what kind or class does each of the follow- 
ing Common nouns belong? islet, spelling, lambkin, hillock, 
acttteness, loyalty, flock, senate. 

Name three Collective nouns ; three Abstract nouns ; three 
Verbal nouns ; three Diminutive nouns. 

ATTRIBUTES OP N0UN3., 

95. Nouns have the attributes of Gender, Number, Person, 
and Case. 

A noun has the attribute of Gender from its ezpressing sex ; 
of Number, from its Expressing unity and plurality; of Person, 
from its estpressing the relation of the noun to the speaker ; 
and of Case, from its expressing the relation of the noun to 
some verb, prepositioxr, or other noun. 

GBNDEB. 

96. Geiide^ is the distinction of noxind in i^gard 
to Sex. - * 

Note. — Pronouns also have gender. 

97. Nouns have three genders, Masculine, Femi- 
nine, and Neuter. 

98. The Masculine denotes objects of the male 
SEX; as, boy, man. 

99. The Feminine denotes objects of the female 
SEX; B,3, girl, woman. 
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NoTB. — ^Many iioanB in the feminme end in en; as, poetess. 

100. The Neuter denotes any thing without 

SEX; as, hook, river. 

101. There are three ways of distingaishing sex: 1, by the 
use of difieroDt words, as bac?ielor, maid; 2. by difference of 
termination, as abbot, abbess; 3. by prefixing or affixing anotber 
word, as he-goat, she-goat ; landlord, landlady, 

1. Sex distinguished by different words. 



Wntnttint 


IkminiHe, 


Mueukne, AmMm. 


Bachelor 


maid 


King queen 


Bean 


belle 


Lad lass 


Boar 


sow 


Lord lady 


Boy 


girl 


Male female 


Brother 


sister 


Man woman 


Back 


doe 


Master « miss 


Bull 




Mister or Mr. Mistress orMn. 


Ballook 


« • A 


Milter spawner 


Ox 


► cow or heifer 


Nephew niece 


Steer 




Papa mamma 


Cock 


hen 




Colt 


fiUy 


Ram ewe 


Dog 


bitch 


Singer songstress 


Drake 
Earl 


dack 
eountess - 


Sir \ A 
Sire (the king) i'^'^'^ 


Father 


mother 


Sire, a horse dam 


Friar 


[ nun 


Sloven slattern 


Monk 


Son daughter 


Gander 


goose 


Stag hind 


Hart 


roe 


Swain nymph 


Horse 


mare 


Uncle aunt 


Husband 


wife 


Wizard witch. 


2. /S 


\ez diitinguithed ( 


by difference of termination. 


' Masailitu. 


JPfanitUru. 


MaictUine. liminine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Administrator administratrix 


Actor 


actress 


Adulterer * adulteress 
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Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Instructor 


instraotrest 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Author 


authoress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Baron 


baroness 


Lion 


lioness 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Caterer 


oateress 


Monitor 


monitress 

« 


Chanter 


chantress 


Negro 


negress 


Conductor 


conductress 


Patron 


patroncM 


Count 


countess 


Peer 


peeress 


Ciar 


czarina 


Poet 


poetess 


I>auphin 


dauphiness 


Priest 


priestess 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Prince 


princess 


Director. 


directress 
directrix 


Prior 


prioress 


iBi'AAWVWA- — 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Don 


dwina 


Protector 


protectress 


Duke 


duchess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Elector 


electress 


Songster 


songstress 


Emperor 


empress 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


ilnchanter 


enchantress 


Sultan 


sultana 
. sultaness 


Executor 


executrix 


Founder 


foundress 


Testator 


testatrix 


Giant 


giantess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Governor 


governess 


Traitor 


traitress 


Heir 


heiress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Heritor 


heritriz 


Tyrant 


tyraness 


Hero 


heroine 


Viscount 


viscountess 


Hunter 


huntress 


Votary 


votaress 


Host 


hostess 


Widower 


widow. 


8. Sex diftmguUhed by prefixinfj or affixing 


afiother ward. 


MtUCVUlM. 


FaMmnt. 


MatcuUne, 


XBMnlwM. 


Land/ord 


landZac?^ 


JSfan-servant 


. mau2-8ervant 


Gentleman 


geuti eiooman 


JffoZe-child 


fetndle-child. 


AtcYiduke 


KTiihduchess 


PeacocA: 


pea^^n 


Schoolwiflw^er 


B(!\\9o\vihtres8 


CbcA:-8parrow 


Aen-sparrow^ 


i7(3-goat 


«A0-goat. 

f 


Grandfather 


grandmother. 
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Non 1. — Some uoaos denote objeots whioh may be either 
male or female ; as, birdt parent, Theae are said to be of the 
Common gender. 

NoTB 2. — ^Moet maecuUnes have no corresponding feminine ; 
as, baker, brewer, &o, A few feminines have no corresponding 
masculines ; as, laundresM, brunette, virago, &c, 

NoTB 3. — In soma of the words which have both masculine 
and feminine terminations, the masculine 1% ordinarily used to 
denote both sexes, wherever the ofiBce or profession is the idea 
ohiefly intended. When, however, it is the intention of the 
eentence to designate the sex of the, individual spoken of, the 
ohange of termination is to be observed. Thus, " the poets of 
the age'' would be correct when speaking of poets of both sexes ; 
but the '' best poeteaa of the age'' would be used when speakii^ 
of female writers only. 

Note 4. — ^In speaking of small animals, or of those whoee 
sex is not known or not regarded, they are often considered as 
without sex : thus, we say of a cai ** it is treacherous," of an 
infant " it is beautiful," of a deer " it was killed.^ 

NoTX 5. — Sometimes inanimate objects are spoken of as if 
having life; as, "The ship has lost her anchor." In mxtAk 
instances, the noun i^ said to be personified, and instead of 
being neuter, as it otherwise would be, it becomes masculine or 
feminine. (See Appendix 5.) 

NUMBBB. 

102. Number is the distinction of nouns in re- 

N. 

gard to Unity and Plxtbalitt. 

103. Nouns have two numbers; the Singular 
and the Flubal. 

104. The Singular denotes One, the Plural Mobb 

THAN ONE. 

Mode of forming the Plural, 

105. The Plural of nouns is generally formed by 
adding $ to the Singular ; as, boohj hooka. 
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Exception 1. — ^The Plural of nouns ending in ^, sh, ek 8ofl^ 
X, and Zy is formed by adding ea; as, miss, misses; Uuh, lashes; 
church, churches; box, boxes; topaz, topazes. 

Note. — ^Nouns ending in o differ as to the mode of forming 
the plural. Some form the plural by adding es. Among these 
are cargo, negro, mulatto, desperado, tornado, volcano, flamingo, 
potato, tomato, calico, hero, motto, &c. Others form the plural 
by adding simply s. Among these are canto, cento, grotto, junto, 
portico, piano, solo, tyro, armadillo, halo, memento, proviso, salvo, 
sirocco, virtuoso, zero, cameo, trio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, 
folio, &c. 

Exercise. — Spell the plural of negro, lynx, quiz, radish, 
patriarch, peach, mass, rhombus, trio, motto, halo. 

Exception 2. — The Plural of nouns ending in single/ or ^(f 
is formed by changing for fe into ves; as, haf, loaves; life, 
lives. 

Note 1. — ^Tha following form the plural according to the 
general rule, viz. : Brief, chief, giief, mischief kerchief, hand- 
kerchief, dwarf, surf, turfffe, strife, hoof roof, proof, reproof, 
safe, scarf gulf • ^ 

Note 2. — Nouns in double / follow the general rule ; as, 
muff, muffs, Exc. staff, a stick, has staves in the plural ; staff, 
a body of officers, has staffs. The compounds of ^^o^all have 
staffs in the plural; ws,fagstaffs, tipstaffs, distaffs, &c. 

Exercise. — Spell the plural of wharf, half, cuff, leaf, beef, 
calf, thief, wife. 

Exception 3. — The Plural of Nouns ending in y after a con- 
sonant, is formed by changing y into ies; as, lady, ladies. 

Note. — Nouns ending in y after a YOwel do not change y into 
ies, but form the plural by the general rule ; as, day, days. 

Exception 4. — The plural of letters, figures, and other cha- 
racters, used as nouns, is formed by adding the apostrophe and 
*; a^ "Dot your t** and cross your /**." 

Exercise. — Spell the plural of the following: Bay, toy, 
chimney, tray, artery, Monday, February, buoy, boy, attorney, 
yalley, mone^. 
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106. 


Nouns irregular in ike Ptural 


Singular, 


PluraL 


Smgular. PluraL 


Mau 


men 


Tooth teeih. 


Woman 


women 


Gtooiae geeae 


Child 


children 


Mouse mioe 


Foot 


feet 


Lonsc lice 


Ox 


oxen. 
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NoTX 1. — ^Tfae oompoandi of fnoit fonn the pland in tiie mm% 
manner as the aiinple word; as, dldtrman^ olderMeit. Care 
ahould be taken, however, not to oonfoond oompoandi .of the 
word man with words that acddentaily end in those three 
letters. Thus statesman is really compounded of two words, 
states and man ; bat Turcoman, Mossalman, Qerman, are simpl|i 
TTords like /oZwinan, ottoman (a kind of seat), and form the 
plaral regularly, thus: Turoomana^ Mus9ulman9t Oermanif 
taiiamang, ottomans. 

Note 2. — Some nonna have in the plural two forma with 
different significations. . 



Singular, 

Brother 
Die 

Genius 

Index 

Penny 

Pea 

Cow 

Sow 



Sflgalar. Inqfultr. 

brothers {ofaamefamilg) brethren (of tame aoeietg) 

dies [for coining) dice {for gaming) 

geniuses {men of genius) genii {aerial epiriis) 

indexes {ialNesofreferenee)iDdio9B {signs in eigtbra) 

pennies' 

peas 

cows 



sows 



penoe ) 

•^^ I ike denomination. 

' distinct ot^eeis ^^T \ 

\ thekindof animal 
swmei "^ 



Plural of Oompormde. 

NoTS 3. — Compounds, consisting of two or more words con- 
nected by a hyphen, are generally composed, either of two 
nouns of which one is used in the sense of an adjectiye, as 
man-trap, in which word man is really an adjective ; or of a noon 
and adjective, as court-martial ; or of a noun-and some expression 
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having the fovoe of an adjeetive, tBfaihieM»iaiiOf in whieh word 
ifi4ai9 has the force of an adjeotive as muoh as the word legaL 
In an these compounds, the sign of the plural is added to that 
part of the compound which really constitutes the noun, whether 
at the end OiT not ; thus, fNaii-lra3»^ eoifrCMiiar<^ 
In forming the possessive ease, the rule is different^ the sign of 
the possessive being uniformly added to the end of the compound 
expression : thus, ffxther-in law, pi. fcUhers-ithlaw, poss. faiher' 
in-lav)'s» 

NoTC 4.-- The compounds of JM form the plural regularly ; 
thus, motUf^fidt matUJ^fiik; spooi^fid, spoonfida; hmkt/yul^ 

EziRCisx. — Form the' plural of the following: Man-of-war, 
man-eater, drum-major, major-general, sergeant-at-arms, hen- 
coop, pm-cu^on. 



Plural of Foreign Words. 

107. Words adopted without change from formgn languages 
.gmeraUy retain their original plurals. 

108. These words are now very numerous, particularly in 
works on science and the arts, and not a few are to be found in 
works of every description. Only a few of the most eomnum 
can be given here. For the others, the learner should consult 
a dictionary. 



Formula 


formula 


Nebula 


nebulsB 


Addendum 


addenda 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Datum 


data 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Effluvium 


cQuvia 


Ilrratiun' 


errata 


Gynviasimn 


gymnasia 


Stratum 


B^ata 


Automattm 


automata 


Criteriotf 


criteria 



Phenomenon 

Alumnus 

Alumna 

Focus 

Fungus 

Radius 

Sarcophagus 

Stimulus 

Terminus 

Amanuensis 

Analysis 

Antithesis 



phenomena 

alumni ■* 

alumnsB 

foci 

ftingt 

radii 

sarcophagi 

stimuli 

termini 

amanuenses 

analyses 

antifiiesefl 
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Axk 


axes 


Oasis 


oases 


Bmu 


bases 


Parenthesis 


parantheses 


Crisis 


crises 


Thesis 


theses 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Appendix 


appendices 


Hypothesis 


hypotheses 


Vertex 


▼ertioes 


MstftiBorDliOflis mstamorpfaoi 


les Vortex 


voriioea 
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109. Some of these foreign words are ao far domesticated in 
the language as to hare the English form of the plural as well 
as their ori|^nal one. Among these are the following : 



M^SvVSv vwvvv a 


Fare^ PltardL 


Engluh Phtral. 


Cherub 


cherubim 


cherubs 


Seraph 


seraphim 


seraphs 




memoranda 


memorandums 


Bandit 


banditti 


bandits 


Virtuoso 


rirtuosi 


yirtuosos. 



110. Some nouns are for the most part not used in the plnraL 
Among these are the names of metals, virtues, rices, arts, 
sdences, abstract qualities, and of things that are either weighed 
or measured ; as, gold, indwtry, idleness, sculpture, geometry, 
wisdom, fiour, milk. 

1X1. Some nouns are used only in the plural. Among these 
are anncds, antipodes, archwes, ashes, assets, clothes, measles, 
oats, tidings, trietuals, wages ; also the names of things consist- 
ing of two parts, as, bellows, scissors, tongs, panicdoons, &o. 

112. Some nouns are alike in both numbers. Among these 
are deer, sheep, trout, salmon, &c, ; also several foreign words, 
as apparatus, series, species, &c. The singular of such words 
may generally be dlstingaished by the use of the indefinite 
article a or an ; as, a series, a deer, a trout, an apparatus, ko, 

113. Many nouns are sometimes alike in both numbers, and 
at other Umes have a regular form for the plural. Among these 
are head, braee^ pair, coupiU, dozen, score, &c. Thus we say 
" He bought twenty dozen of them,'' and i* He bought them in 
doiens.'^ 

114. Some nouns are plural in form, but either singular or 

plural in meaning. Among them are amends, means, jnetot, 

4 
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nchea, fto. ; also the names of oertain scieneaa, as conies, opikst 
ethici, matheauUics, Ae. , 

115. Meam and amendt are singular when they refer to onlj 
one object» plural when they refer to more than one. The 
singular mean is also used to signify strioUy the middle between 
two extremes. Netos is rarely found with a plural signifioation. 
Richea has both a singular and a plural signifioation. Ainu is 
striotly singular. * (See Appendix 6.) 

PERSON. 

116. Febson is the distinction of nouns in their 
relation to the speaker. 

117. Nouna have three persons, Fibst, Sscokd, 
and Third. 

118. The First person is the Speaker, the Second 
•is THE one spoken TO, the Third is the one spoken 

OF. 

Note. — Instances of the use of nouns in the first Person are 
not common, and as no change in the form of the word takes 
place in consequence of the person, some grammarians omit it 
altogether in speaking of nouns. (See Appendix 7.) 

CASE. 

119. Case distinguishes the relation of a noun to 
some verb, preposition, or other noun. 

120. Nouns have three cases, Nominative, Pos- 
sessive, and Objective. 

Note. — The relation indicated by the case of a noun includes 
three ideas, viz.: those of suited, olffect, and ownership. A 
noun may be to a verb in the relation of its suhfect, or that of 
which the assertion is made, and then it is in the nominatiye 
case ; or it may be to a verb or preposition in the relation of an 
oI>fect, or that on which some action or relation terminates, and 
then- it is in the oljectiTe case ; or it may hare to some other 
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noan the relation of aumerahip or possession, and then it is in 
the possessive case. According to this view of the subject, 

121. The Nominative Case is that in which a nonn 

IS THE SUBJECT OP A VERB. 

122. The Possessive Case is that which denotes 

OWNEBSHIP OB POSSESSION. 

123. The Objective Case is that in which the 

NOUN IS THE OBJECT OF SOME V£BB,OB PREPOSITION. 
Note. — Pronouns have cases, in the same manner as nouns. 

How to find the Nominative, — The subject of the verb may 
be found by putting ** who" or " what" before the verb and 
asking the question. Example : ** A man bought a hat." Who 
bought? Ans. Man. Therefore, '* man" is the subject of the 
verb " bought," and is in the nominatiTe case. 

ExERcisss. — ^Find the subject of the verb in each of the foV 
lowing sentences: ^ 

The teacher of the second division assigned to the first section 
a lesson in geography. 

A lesson in geography was assigned to the whole dirision. 

Idleness in youth brings misery in old age. 

Lying leads to other bad habits. 

How to find the Objective, — The object of a verb or preposi- 
tion may be found by putting ''whom" or "what" after the 
verb or preposition and asking the question. Examples : 
" WUiara hurt his sister." Hurt whom? Ans. Sister. There- 
fore, "sister" is the object of the verb "hurt." "William went 
into the street." Into what? Ans. Street. Therefore, "street" 
is the object of the preposition "into." 

Exercise. — Find the object of each of the verbs and preposi- 
tions in the foregoing sentences. 

FORM OF THE CASES. 

124. The Nominative aud Objective cases are 
alike in form. 
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126. The Possessive singular is formed from the 
nominative singular; by adding an apostrophe and 8. 

126. The Possessive plural is formed from the 
nominative plural, by adding an apostrophe only 
when the plural ends in s, and by adding both the 
apostrophe and s when the plural does not end in s. 

127. Wlien the nominatlYe singalar ends in «, or in the sound 
of «, and there is likewise the sound of « in the first part of the 
syllable, and the next word also begins with 8, the possessire 
singular is formed by taking an apostrophe only, without an 
additional a. The object of this is to avoid too great a combi- 
nation of hissing sounds. Thus, " for Jesus' sake/' " for con- 
science' sake.'' When the nominatiye singular ends in ss, and 
the next word be^s witii 9, the s is sometimes omitted after 
the apostrophe, even though there is no additional a sound in 
the first part of the syllable ; as, " for goodness' sake." 

Note 1. — The best writers at the present time very rarely 
omit the a after the apostrophe in the singular. 

Non 2. — For the origin of the Possessive case see Appen- 
dix 8. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Singular. Plural, 

Nom. Poss. Obj. Nona. Poss.' Obj. 

Friend friend's friend friends friends* friends 
Man man's man men men's men 
Church church's church churches churches' churches 
Lady lady's lady ladies ladies' ladies 
Jones Jones's Jones Joneses Joneses' Joneses. 

128. When the nominative ends in a sound with which the 
apostrophic a cannot combine, the word is pronounced as if ea 
were added. ^ Thus, church* a is pronounced exactly like churches, 
Oare should be taken in writing these forms, ^ot to be misled 
by the /sound. 

129. In like manner care should be taken not to confound 
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ihe poflMSsive singular and the nominaiiTe ploral of noons 
ending in y after a consonant, which are pronounced alike, 
though written differently ; as, lady,' lady'«, ladiev. 
. 130. The import of the possessive may generally be expressed 
by the preposition of; thus, " man's wisdom'^ means " the wis- 
dom of man" These two forms of expression, howoTor, do not 
always have the same meaning. Thus, ''the king's picture" 
means a picture belonging to the king ; but " a picture of the 
king" means aportraU of him. 

131. The apostrophe and s do not always indicate the posses- 
sive case.. They are sometimes emj[)loyed to form the plural of 
mere letters or characters used as nouns ; as four 3V, ten 6V, 
&o. ; also to form the singular of verbs of a similar character ; 
as, " He pr(^a and con'a, and weighs the matter over." (See 
Article 105, Exc. 4.) 

ExxRCisss IN Declension. — ^Decline fox^ farmer, Be/t^amin^ 
Jdmea, city, attorney, lose, miss. 

Form the possessive case singular of Agnes, Bobert Morris, 
Roger WtUiams, Martin Van Bwren, John Quincy Adams, 

Form the possessive case singular and plural of baby, colony , 
Mndlady, dray, calf, muUxtto, ox-cart, cos, matd-of-aU^oork, 

Correct the following expressions : Lazarus^ son; T7ie9sv)ers 
east out; There are two ks in hick; James^ lesson is hard. 



PAESING BXKBCISES. 

Sentence. — " John went home." 

Model. — '' John" (1.) is a noun, it^is the name of a person ; 
(2.) a proper noun, it is a name given to only one of a class ; 
(3.) of the masculine gender, it denotes a male; (4.) in the 
singular number, it denotes but one ; (5.) in the third person, 
it is spoken of ; (6.) in the nominative case, it is the subject 
of the verb " went." * 

Note. — The figures inserted in this model artf not to be 
recited. They are put in to show the order in which the several 
properties of the word are to be given. These six items must 
be given, and given in this order, in parsing every noun. The 
scholar in learning, and the teacher in hearing the recitation. 
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by following the order of the figures, may know that nothing u 
omitted. 

Exercise. — Parse all the Nouns and Articles in the following 
sentences: Grace Darling, the heroine, was a lighthouse keeper's 
daughter. In a great emergency, she helped her father to row 
a boat during a dreadful storm, and was the means, in the hands 
of Providence, of preventing sorrow in many mothers' hearts. 

ADJECTIVES. 

132. An Adjective is a wbrd used to qualify a 
Noun; as, good man, (See Appendix 9.) 

133. Nouns become adjectives when they are used to express 
some quality of another noun ; as, geld ring, sea water. 

134. Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns, and admit of 
numlMr and cisse ; as, our superiors^ his betters, by fifties, fete 
twenty's sake, &c. 

135. Adjectives preceded by the definite article are often 
used as nouns ; as, " The little that wad known of him.'' When 
the expression refers to persons, the adjective is always con- 
sidered 'plural ; as, " the good,'' meaning good men. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

136. Adjectives which express number are called Nuhirals. 

137. Numeral Adjectives are of three kinds, the Cardinal* 
Ordinal, and MtLTiPLiCATivs. 

138. The Cardinal Adjectives are, one, ttoo, three, fimr, &c. 

139. The Ordinal Adjectives Are, first, second, ihird,fourih, &c. 

140. The Multiplicatives are,- single, double, triple, quad' 
fupU, Ac. 

141. There are also various compound adjectives into which 
the numerals enter; as, one-leaved, two-leaved, three-leaved, 
ko., two-fold, three-fold, four-fold^ &c. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

142. Adjectives are varied by Comparison. 
148. The Degrees of Comparison are three, the 
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Posmrx/ C!ojfPAKATiyE, and Sufsbulhyb. (See 
Appendix 10.) 

144. The Comparative is formed by adding er, 
and the Superlative by adding est^ to the Positive ; 
as, greai^ greater, greatest 

145. Adjectives of more than one syllable are 
generally compared by prefixing to the Positive the 
words more and moat, less and least; as, numeroiLs; 
more numerous^ most numerous ; less numerous, least 
numerous. 

NoTS. — More and mostf less and least, in these caBes, may 
be parsed separately as adrerbs, or the two words may be 
taken together as the comparatiTe or superlative form of the 
adjective. 

146. Some adjectives form the Superlative by 
adding most to the end of the word; as, upper, 
uppermo5^. 

147. Dissyllables ending in y or e are generally 
compared by adding er and est; as, happy, Jiappier, 
happiest; able, oiler, ablest. 

148. ADJECTIVES COMPABKD IRBKGULARLY. 
PotiHve, Comparative. Superlative. 

Good ISetter best 

Bad worse worst 

Little less least 

Much more most 

farther ( farthest 



Far \ ^*^^^^^ \ 

{ further ( 



furthes 
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149. Bctd has also €»U and itt in the positiTe ; and mticA has 
also many. Elder and Meat oome regularly hom dd (now 
obsolete). 

150. The following have two forms of the superlative with 
different meanings. 

Near nearer nearest {inpioice) nezt^ 

Late later latest (in time) last > in order. 

Fore former foremost (in place) first ) 

151. Prior, superior, uUerior, exterior, inferior, &c,, involye 
the idea of comparison, as do also the yroidB previous, preferable, 
and many others, but they are not considered as comparatiTeSy 
and are not followed by than, as English comparatiyes usually 
are. 

152» The termination ish makes what is sometimes called a 
subpositiTe ; as, bluish, blackish, &c. 

153. Some of the ideas expressed by adjeotives are fixed and 
absolute. That is, they refer to things not capable of increase 
or diminution. Among these may be reckoned Qiose which 
denote some definite number, shape, or position; 9a, two, three, 
second, third, circular, triangular, perpendicular, &c ; also those 
which express the substance of which any thing is made, as, 
golden, flaxen, &c. ; also many such words as universal, perfect. 
All such adjectives are incapable of being compared. 

Exercises in Comparison. — Compare unlucky, lucky, benevo* 
lent, shady, sad, active, abusive, noisy, lazy, gay, fine, irregular, 
harmonious. 

Give the superlative of hind, inner, outer, top. 



Parsing Exercises. — Parse ''wise" in the sentence, "Solo- 
mon was a wise king.'' 

Model. — " Wise (1.) is an adjective, it is used to qualify the 
name 'king;' (2.) it is in the positive degree, compared 'wise, 
wiser, wisest.' " 

Parse all the Nouns and Adjectives in the followiog sen- 
tences : . 

The exterior of the stone wall was made perpendicular. It 
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was two fi^t thick at the top, and of double thickness at the 
bottom. 

We should not consider our inferiors contemptible, for though 
they may be our inferiors in rank, perhaps they are our supe- 
riors in virtue. 

The wicked who put off repentance to the eleventh hour, are 
more foolish than the man who waited until it rained to mend 
a leaky roof. 

Rain water is less pleasant to the taste than river or spring 
water. Though the former may contain less foreign matter, 
the latter is preferable to the thirsty. 

PEONOUNS. 

154. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as, " The man is happy, because he is benevolent." 

(See Appendix 11.) 

Division of the Pronouns. 

155. Pronouns are divided into three classes; 
Personal, Eelativb, and Adjective.. 

156. Adjective Pron9uns are again subdivided 
into three classes; Distributive, Demonstrative, 
and Indefinite. 

persoiTal pronouns. 

157. The Personal Pronouns are five ; /, thoUf he, 
slie, it; with their plurals, we, you, they, 

158. They are called Personal Pronouns because 

they denote the person by themselves, and without 

refereiice to any other word. 

Note. — See Not« under the Relative Pronouns, page 39, and 
also Appendix 12. 

159. Personal Pronouns have Gender, Number, 

Person, and Case. 
5 
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Declension of the Personal Pronowns, 

First Person — Masc. or Fem. 
Singular. Plural'. 



Nom. 


/ 


Nom. foe 


Poss. 


my, or mine 


Poss. our, or ours 


Obj. 


me 


Obj. us. 




Second Person — Masc. or Fem. 




Singular. Plural. 


Nom. 


thou 


Nom. you 


Poss. 


thy J or {hine 


Poss. your, or yours 


Obj. 


thee 


Obj. you. 




Third Person — ^MaseiiUne. 




Singular. f*lural. 


Nora. 


he 


Nom. they 


Poss. 


his 


Poss. their, or theirs 


Obj. 


him 


Obj. them. 




Third Person— Feminine. 




Singular. Plural. 


Nom. 


she 


Nom. they 


Poss. 


her, or hers ' 


Poss. their, or theirs 


Obj. 


her 


Obj. them. 




Third Person— Neuter. 


• 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom. 


it 


Nom. they 


Poss. 


its ^ 


Poss. their, or theirs 


Obj. 


it 


Obj. iAew. 



160. The first and second persons being ali^rays present to 
the view, their sex is supposed to be kno'wn. A separate form, 
therefore, is not needed to distinguish the sex. It is otherwise 
in tiie third person. That which is spoken of is, or may be, 
absent, and needs the distinction of gender to designate it more 
clearly, (See Appendix 13.) 

. 161. In the first person, the plural toe is often used for the 
singular I, by Editors, Reviewers, Governors, &c. 

162. In the isecond person, the plural is generally used for 
the singular. Thus, you is used for thou, your or yours for thy 
or thine, and you for thee. In. prayers to God, however, and on 
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other solemn occasions, we use the eiagular form, 'tJum, thy or 
thine^ and thee. 

Note. — Where a plural pronoun is thas used, Vhile only one 
person is meant, the verb as well as the pronoun must be plural; 
thus, toe are, not toe is ; yon were, not you was. 

163. The second person plural had formerly ye both in the 
nominatiTC and the objective. This form is now obsolete in the 
objective, and nearly obsolete in the nominative. 

164. The Possessives should never be written with an apos- 
trophe, her^s, ifs, our^s, your's, their's, but always thus : hers, 
its, ours, yours, ^leirs, 

1G5. It is o^en used indefinitely, for either number, or any 
gender. Thus we say, "It is he," "It is she,'' "It is they," 
" It is I," Ac. 

166. The adjective awn is frequently found connected with 
the possessive case of the personal pronoun, in order to make 
the possessive emphatio ; thus, " It is your own fault." 

Compound Personal Pronouns. 

167. Myself y thy self, himself j herself and itself are 
called Compound Personal Pronouns. 

168. In the Compound Personal Pronouns, the nominative 
and objective cases are alike, and the possessive is wanting. 

Declension of the Compound Personal Pronouns. 

First Person^— Masc. or Fem. 
Singular, Plural. 



Norn, mysdf 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. myself 

Second Person — Masc. or Fem. 
Singular, Plural, 



Nom. ourselves 
Poss. (wanting) 
0\q. ourselves. 



Nom. thyself 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. thyself 



Nom. yourselves 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. yourselves. 
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Third Person — ^Maseoline. 
Singular, Plural. 



Norn, hifmelf 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. himself 



Nom. themselves 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. themselves. 



Third Pxrsoh — ^Feminine. 
Singular. Plural, 



Nom. herself 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. herself 



Nom. themselves . 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. themselves. 



Third Pbrsox — Neuter. 
Singular, Plural, 



Nom. itself 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. iiself 



Nom. ihemsdve9 
Poss. (wanting) 
Obj. themselves. 



NoTi. — Analogy would require himself to bo hisseff and 
themselves to be theirselves, but onstom has determined other- 
wise. ^ _____ 

Parsing Exercises. — Parse " he," in the sentence, " When 
John was at school, lie wrote a letter to his father." 

"Model. — "He" is (1.) a personal pronoun, (2.) third person, 
(3.) masculine gender, (4.) singular number, (5.) nominative 
case. 

Parse all the Personal Pronouns in the following examples : 

The wind, when it blows upon my body, making it shiver, 
tells me that I am mortal, though some persons would only 
complain that they were obliged to bear its buffetings. > 

The Queen of Sheba. retired from Solomon's presence, con- 
vinced that bis wisdom was greater than any account of it that 
had been giveato her of it, would have led her to infer. 

We, the people, watch with jealousy those who are our rulers, 
that they may not infringe upon our rights, and that the liber- 
ties which we possess, may be secured to our children when 
they succeed us. 

Parse all the Articles, Nouns, and Adjectives in the foregoing 
sentences. 
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BBLATIVE PBONOUN8. 

169. The Relative Pronouns are, who, which, and 
thaL 

170. These are called Relative Pronouns because 
they relate to some word going before, called the 
antecedent ; as, •* The boy who wishes to be learned, 
must be studious." . 

Note. — l^verj pronoun, indeed, necessaHly relates to the 
word which it represents. Bat this relation is not the leading 
and prominent idea in any except the Relative pronouns. In 
each of the three classes of pronouns, it is the leading and 
prominent idea which gives name to the class. Thos, the leadi 
ing idea in the Personal pronouns is the distinction of Person ; 
in the Relative pronouns, it is the relation to the antecedent ; 
in the Adjective pronouns, it is the dependence of the word 
upon some noun in the manner of an adjective. (See Appen- 
dix 14.) 

171.^ In speaking of persons, we use the Relative who; as, 
" The lady who called at the house." In speaking of inferior 
animals, or things without life, we use which ; as, " The horse 
xohich my father bought," '* The pencil which the teacher gave 
me.'' 

172. Thai is often used in speaking either of persons or 
things; as, /'The best boy ^^ lives," ''The same book ihai 
was lost." 

173. Who and which arc alike in both numbers. 

Declension of Who. . • 

Singular. PlurcL 



Nom. who 
Poss. whose 
Obj. whoTik 



Nom. who 
Poss. whose 
Obj. whom^ 
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Declejiaion of Which. 

.Smgvlar, Plural. 



Nom. which 
Po88. whose 
Obj% which 

174. Tfiai is indeclinable. 



Norn, which 
Pos8. whose 
Obj. toiltc^ 



Compound Relatives. 

175. TTAa^ is a Compound Eblativb, including 
both the relative and the antecedent 

176. What U eqaivalent in the siogular to thai which, and in 
the plonl to those which. 

EzAMFLXS. — In the singular, ^* Gire me what 1 want,'' means 
" That (thing) which I want ;" in the plural, ** What appear to 
be faults/' means '* Those (things) which appear to be faults." 

177. Who, which, and what, when joined with ever 
or soever, are also Compound Relatives : thus, wfio- 
ever means any one who; as, "Whoever hopes to win 
the prize, must labor hard ;" whatsoever means any- 
thing which; as, "Whatsoever is more than these, 
cometh of evil." 

178. The Compound Belatives thus formed are 
six, namely, whoever, whosoever, whichever, whtchso- 
ever, whatever, and whatsoever. 

-179. Whosoever is regularly declined like who; 
thus, 

Singular. Plural, 



Nom. whosoever 
Poss. whosesoever 
Obj. whomsoever. 



Nom. whosoever 
Poss. whosesoever 
Obj. whomsoever 

180. All the other Compound Belatives are inde- 
clinable. 

181. The word thai is used in three senses. 1. Sometimes it 
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baa the meanmg of who kx which; as, '' The best boy that liyes ; 
and thea it is a Relative Pronoun. 2. Sometimes it points out 
a noon ; as, that boy ; and then it is an 4-djectiye PMmoon. 
3. Sometimes it shows the dependence of one verb upon 
another ; as, He wished ^wU he had done it ; and then it is a 
Conjunction. 

182. Which and what^ are often used as Adjective Pronouna; 
as, " Which things are an allegory.'' " By what means shall a 
young man learn ?'' 

183. What, whUever, and whaUoever, are also used both as 
JUlative and Adjedioe Prcnouna at the same time; as, '*We lost 
what books we had,'' that is, those hooka which we had. 

184. Whether (meaning which one of the two) is now obso- 
lete, which being used in its place. Whether (a Ck)njunction) is 
still in use. 

Tnterrogatives and Besponsives. 

185. In asking questions, who, which, and what are called 
Interrogatives. As InterrogatiTes, they have no antecedent, but 
relate to a word stibsequent, contained in the answerv Thus, 
"JF^didit? John." 

186. In answering questions, who, wTuch, and whai are called 
JResponsives. As responsiTes, they seem to relate to no word, 
either antecedent or subsequent. Thus, in the response, " I do 
not know who wrote it," supplying an antecedent, changes the 
meaning. " I do not knW the person who wrote it," means, I 
am not cKquainied with him, which is quite a different idea. 

187. Which and what, when used as Interrogatives, or Be- 
ifXHisives, or when joined with ever and soever, apply to persons 
as well ad things ; as, Which of them did it? John. What is 
he? A lawyer. r 

188. The word used to answer the question must be the same 
as the One used to ask it ; thus, Who wrote the book ? I do not 
know who wrote it. Which of the gentlemen was it ? I do not 
know wAu^A of them it was. What la he? I do not know i(7^^ 

. he is. 

189. In asking about persons, who inquires for the name; as, 
'* Who wrote the. book ? Mr. Webster ;" which asks for the par- 
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ticular indvridual, where there are scTeral persons of the same 
name ; as, " Which of the Websters wrote it ? Noah Webster \** 
what asks for the person's character or occupation; as, ** WhcU 
was Mr. Webster ? A lezioographer." 

Note. — Relative Pronouns are of the same gender, number, 
and person as their antecedent. 



Parsing Exercises. — Parse " who,'' in the sentence, '' John, 
y)ho was at school, wrote a letter to his father." 

Model. — "Who'' is (1.) a relative pronoun, relating to 
"John" for its antecedent; (2.) it is third person, (3.) singular 
number, (4.) and masculine gender, to agree with ** John ;" and 
(5.) is in the i^ominative case. 

Model for Compound Relatives.-^'* Give me wh<U I want.'' 
" What" is a compound relative, including both antecedent and 
relative (that — lohick), in the third person, singular number, 
neuter gender. As antecedent, it is in the objective case, object 
of the verb *' give." As relative, it is in the objective case, 
object of the verb " want." 

" W?ioever hopes to win the prize, must labor hard." *• Who- 
ever" is a compound relative, including both antecedent and 
relative (any one — who), in the third person, singular number^ 
common gender. As antecedent, it is in the nominative case, 
subject of the verb "must labor." As relative, it is in the 
nominative case, subject of the verb " hopes.'* 

Model for words used both as Relative and Adjective 
Pronouns.— " We lost what books we had." "What". is a 
compound relative, equivalent to an adjective pronoun and s 
relative (those — which). As an adjective pronoun, it qualifies 
" books." As a relative, it is in the third person, plural number, 
neuter gender, agreeing with "books," and in the objective case, 
object of the verb " had." 

Model for Interrogativbs and Resfonsivss. — "TTAo did 
it? John." "Who" is an interrogative pronoun, relating to 
the subsequent word "John ;" it is in the third person, singular . 
number, and masculine gender, to agree with " John ;" and it 
in the nominative case^ sult^ect of the verb '* did." 
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** Who wrote the letter V* " Who" id an interrogatiye pro- 
noun, relating to some noan oontained in the answer, and not 
yet given ; its person, number, and gender, therefore, cannot be 
determined ; it is in the nominatiTe ease, subject of the verb 
" wrote." 

** I do not know who wrote it." " Who" is a responsive pro- 
noun, not relating to any word, either antecedent or subsequent;' 
its person, number, and gender cannot be determined ; it is in 
tJie nominative case, subject of the verb ** wrote." 

Parse the Relative Pronouns, Compound Relatives, Interro- 
gatives, and Responsives in the following sentences : 

In this country in which we live, every one that is a citizen 
can enjoy what in other countries is enjoyed by only a £ivored 
few. The President whom we have just chosen to rule over us 
is a living example of what the poorest man may achieve. 
Whoever has the ability to rise, is in no way checked by a 
government which affords equal protection to all. 

By what slow degrees the little acorn becomes the mighty 
oaki 

Whatever skill I have in composition, is due to the maanef 
in which I was trained. 

In the haste and confusion, I could not see by whom it was 
that he was struck. 

What happened to you and your sister on your way to school? 

Parse each of the Articles, Nouns, Adjectives, and Personal 
Pronouns in the foregoing sentences. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

190. The Adjective Pronouns are so called be- 
cause they depend upon a noun, as an adjective does. 

191. The Adjective Pronouns are subdivided into 
three kinds or classes ; viz. Distributive, Demon- 
strative, and Indefinite^ (See Appendix 14.) 

NoTS 1. — My^ihy^ his, her, its, cur, your, and their (which have 
been given as personal pronouns in the possessive case) art 
sometimes called Possessive Adjective Pronouns. 
6 
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DistrihtUives, ^ 

192. The Distributive Adjective Pronouns are, 
e(uJi^ every, either , ndtJier. 

193. These are called Distributives, because they 
refer separately and singly to each person or thing 
of a number pf persons or things. The Distributive ^ 
Adjective Pronouns, therefore, are all in the singular 
number. 

194. Eaxih is used when speaking of two or more. Example: 

**'Each a£ you will go directly home.'' This wiH be correct 
whether it is addressed to two persons, or to more than two. 

195. Every is never used except when speaking of more 

than two. Example: *^I}very oner of yon will go direoUy 
home.'' This would not be correct if addressed to only two 
persons. 

196. Each and every mefin all that make up the number, 

although taken separately. 

107i .Either m^ans one or the other, but not both. It is used, 
therefore, when speaking of but two persons or things. 
' 198. Neiiher meaqs not either. 

Demonstratives. 

199. The Demonstrative Adjective Pronouns 
are this and that, with their plurals, these and those, 

200. These are called Demonstratives, because 
they point out the objects to which they relate in a 
definite manner; thus, !fhis boy recited well, but 
that boy did not ; These men are officers, but those 
men are privates. 

201. The Demonstratives this and these, are applied to near 
objects ; tTiat and those to objects that are distant. 
* 202. In contrast, {ha4 refers to the first mentioned, (his to 
ij)be last ; as, '* Wealth and poverty are bath temptations ; that 
[wealth] tends to excite pride, this [poverty] discontent.'^ 
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Indefinites* 

203. The Indbpinitb Adjective Pronouns are^ 
any, all^ sitch, same, both, one, none, other, another. 

204. These are called Indefinites, because they 
point out the objects to which they relate in an inde- 
finite manner. 

205. One, other, another, are sometimes used as nouns. 
When thus used, they are declined. Thus : 

rNom. One rNom. Other 

Sing, i Poss. One's Sing, < Poss. Other's 

lObj. One (Obj. Other 

rNom. Ones. rNom. Others 

Plur. < Poss. Ones* Plur, < Poss. Others' 

I Obj. Ones. I Obj. Others. 

206. Another is merely the article an and other, and is used 
pnly in the singular number. 

t Nom. Another 
Singular, \ Poss. Another's 
I Obj. Another. 

Parsing Exxrciszs. — Parse " this," in the sentence, " John 
wrote this letter." 

Model. — ** This" (1.) is a demonstrative adjective pronoun, 
(2.) singular number, (3.) and belongs to "letter." 

Parse the Adjective Pronouns in the following sentences : 

That class of society in which only those who are wealthy 
are members, and in which each individual possesses no other 
merit, may be respected, but it has not the highest claims to 
respectability. All wise and good men, of any class, or of 
whatever rank, or of either of the two grades which the world 
has made, — ^the rich and the poor,«-are worthy of respect. 
Such men receive the respect of all. 

VERBS. 

207. A YsBB is a word used to assert or affirm \ 
as, " John strikes the table." 
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Explanation. — No assertion can be complete in sense unless 
a verb is used. As this part of speech is the vital, essential 
portion of an assertion or affirmation, it is therefore defined as 
a word used to assert or affirm. (See Appendix 15.) 

Attributes of Verbs, 

208. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tensk, Numbei^ 
and Person. 

Certain parts of the verb also are called Parti- 
ciples. 

voice. 

• 

209. Voice is that attribute of the verb which 
denotes whether the subject or nominative of the 
verb ACTS, or is acted upon. 

210. Verbs have two voices, the Active, and the 
Passive. 

211. The Active Voice is that form of the verb 
which denotes that the subject or nominative acts, 
"or does the thing mentioned j as, '• John strikes the 
table." 

212. The Passive Voice is that form of the verb 
which denotes that the subject or nominative is acted 
upon ; as, " The table is struck by John." 

I^OTE. — ^The action is the same In both examples, only th« 
agent and the object have changed places. 

MOOD. 

218. Mood is that attribute of a verb by which it 

denotes the manner or way in which the assertion is 

expressed. 

Note. — ^Mood is only another form of the word ''mode/' and 
signifies manner, or way. 
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Division of the Moods. 

It is Uie office of the verb to assert or ufii' m something. If 
this assertion or affirmation is limited to uotue subject or nomi- 
natiTe, the verb is said to be Jinite. The assertion may be 
connected with the subject in foar difiereut ways, giving rise 
to the foar finite modes or moods. 1. The assertion may be 
expressed directly and without limitation, and then it ilfin the 
Indicative mood ; as, */ The boy sleeps.'* 2. It may be expressed 
as an uncertainty, and then it is in the Subjunctive mood; as, 
"If the boy sleeps." 3. It may be expressed sds a possibi- 
lity, &Q,, and then it is in the Potential mood ; as, ** The boy 
may sleep." 4. It may be expressed as a command, &c., and 
then it is in the Imperative mood ; as, '* Sleep, boy." Some 
times the assertion is not limited to any particular subject, and 
then it is said to be in the Infinitive, that is, the urdimUed mood ; 
as, ** To sleep." 

214. Verbs have five Moods, the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Potential, the Imperative, and 
the Infinitive. 

215. The Indicative Mood is that form of the 

verb in which the assertion is expressed directly and 

without limitation. 

Note. — The Indfcative mood is also used in asking direct 
questions; as, Does the sun shine? Does my mother love mef 
This is sometimes called the Interrogative form. 

216. The Subjunctive Mood is that form of the 
verb in which the assertion is expressed as an uncer- 
tainty. 

217. The Subjunctive mood is generally preceded by a con- 
junction, such as if, though, althoughf unless, except, tpJiethisr, or 

lest 

218. The Subjunctive mood is always accompanied by an- 
other verb in some other mood. Without this it cannot make 

complete sense. Thus, ** Though her studies diligently, he does 
not succeed." 
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219. The Potential Mood is that form of th6 

verb which expresses possibility, liberty, power, 

willingness, or obligation. 

KoTS. — The Potential mood is also used in asking questions ; 
as. May I write? Must I write? &c. 

22Q. The Impebative Mood is that form of the 
verb which is used to command, exhort, entreat, or 
permit. 

221. The Infinitive Mood is that form of the 
verb which is not limited to a subject, or which has 
no subject. 

tense. 

222. Tense is that attribute of a verb by whicli 
it expresses distinctions of Time. 

223. There are six tenses, the Present, the Past, 
the Perfect, the -Pluperfect, the First Future, 
and the Second Future. (See Appendix 16.) 

224. The Present Tense is that form of the verb 
which denotes present tijne ; as,. I write. 

Note 1. — The Present Tense often expresses what is habitual, 
uniyersal, or permanent j as, ** The sun gives light by day, the 
moon by night ;" " Charity thinketh no evil." 

Note 2. — ^When preceded by certain conjunctions, such as 
fohen^ after, as soon as, £o., the Present Tense sometimes con- 
veys the idea of that which is yet future ; as, " When the mail 
arrives, I shall have a letter." 

225. The Past Tense is that form of the verb 
which denotes simply past time ; as, I lurote. 

Note. — This is sometimes called the Imperfect !Pense. 

226. The Perfect Tense is that form* of the verb 
which denotes what- is past and finished, but con- 
nected also with the present time ; *as, I have written. 



- NoTE.-^When preceded bj certain cox\jaiietioiit^ siichas 
wheny afieTi otf soon cm, &c., the Pearfeot Tenae, like the present, 
often denotes something yet to <k)me ; as, ." When I have finbhed 
mj letter, I will attend to yOttr request/' 

227. The Pluperfect Tense is that form of tlie 

« * 

verb which denotes what was past and finished, be- 
fore some other event which is also past ; as, I had 
%vritten the letter, before it was called for. 

228. The First Future Tense is that form of 
tbe verb which denotes simply future time; as, I 
shall write, ' 

229. The Second Future Tense is that form of 
the verb which deliotes a future time, prior to some, 
other tiihe which is itself future; as, I shall have' 
ixmtten the letter before it will be called for. 

In regard to the tenses of the Subjunctive and Potential 
moods, see Appendix 17. 

REMARKS ON THE MOODS AND TENSES. 

1. TTie Number of the Tenses in the Different Moods. — ^The 
Indicative and Subjunctive Moods have all six of the tenses; 
the Potential has four, the Present, Past, Perfect, and Pluper- 
fect; the Imperative has only tha Present; and the Infinitive* 
has the Present ^nd the Perfect. 

2. TJie Nature of iJie Perfect Tense* and {he Distiriciion he- 
iioeen it and the Past Tense. — The Perfect Tense includes three 
distinct ideas. 1. The action is finished, hence the name. Per- 
f^t. 2. It was commenced in past time. 3. It is connected 
in some way with the present. Thus, in the phrase, " I have 
written a letter this week," the letter is finished ; it was com- 
menced at some time previous to the present moment, and 
consequently in past time ; and the act was done during a 
period of which the present momcst is a part. 

The Perfect and the Past (at least the ordinary form of it) 
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agree in two ihin^. They both express what is past; they 
both express what is finished. Bnt they differ in this. The 
period of time in which the act is done« extends in the Perfeet 
tense to the present moment ; in the Imperfect it does not. It 
excludes all ideas of the» present instant. The phrases, *' I wrote 
• a letter yesterday," " I have written a letter this week," may 
both refer to the same transaetion. Bat the mode of expression 
in the former case describes the action as occurring in a period 
of time which was complete befcnre the present time ; while in 
the latter, some portion of the period assigned still remains. 

Hence the Perfect is often used to express what continues to 
the present time in its consequences, although we know that 
the period of the action was complete long ago; as, "Cicero 
has written orations." We cannot in like manner say, '* Cicero 
has written poems." His poems are lost, his orations still exist. 
Cicero, iJie poet, perished long since, but Cicero, the oraior, is 
still extant, and may be conceiyed as existing and acting in a 
period extending down to the present moment. For the same 
reason, we cannot say, ** The Druids have claimed great powers," 
for they were long since extinct, and they have left no writing 
or other instrument in which such claim can be conceived as 
now set forth. We may, however, say, ^Mahomet has claimed 
great powers," for the claim still exists in the Koran. An 
author is universally considered as living while his writings 
live. Hence he may be considered as having done a thing in a. 
period of time not yet expired. 

3. TJie Tense, Parson, and Number of the Imperative Mood, — 
A command, an exhortation,' or an entreaty, is necessarily a 
present act. The Imperative Mood, therefore, is always in the 
present tense. The command, exhortation, or entreaty, being 
spoken to some party, is necessarily in the second person. It 
will be singular or plural according to circumstances. Its 
nominative will always be either thou, or you^ understood. 
Thus, *' Sit still," if addressed to one person, is singular, and 
means, *' Sit iliou still ;" if addressed to more than one, it is 
plural, and means, *' Sit you still." Whether the nominative to 
the Imperative mood is thmi understood, or you, must be learned. 
In each particular case, from other words in the sentence. 
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*• Brethren, pray for us." Here, the word " brethren" shows 
that more than one are addressed. Therefore, the verb is 
plural, and its nominative is "you" understood. "Father, for- 
give them." Here, the word "Father" showR that only one is 
addressed. The verb, therefore, is singular, and its nominative 
is " thou" understood. 

4. The Tenses of (he Fbiential and Suhfitnetive Mooda.-^The 
auxiliaries might, couldt wmLd, and should, are often used as 
expressing the primary meaning of these words, that is, simply 
possibility, liberty, willingness, and.obligation, without distin- 
guishing the time, or, rather, leaving the time to be determined 
by the other words in the sentence. They may therefore be 
used equally, where the meaning is present, past, or future. 
Thus, "He could do it now, if he would" (Present) ; "He could 
not do it yesterday, because his father would not let him" 
(Past) ; "He could do it to-morrow, if his father would let him" 
(Future). (See also Appendix 17.) 

5. Formation of the Subjunctive Mood by transposing the 
Nominaiiee and the Fer&.— -Any verb in the past tense may be 
rendered subjunctive in meaning by putting the nominative 
after the verb, or between the verb and the auxiliary. This is 
Tery common with the verbs to have, to be, and to do. Thus, 
** Had I a book, I would study the lesson," means, " If I had a 
book," &o. When this construction occurs with the verb to be, 
the verb assumes the subjunctive form as well as meaning ; thus, 
were I, wert thou, were he, &c., and not, was I, wast thou, &o, 

6. Peculiar usage of the Verbs To Have and To Bx. — ^There 
is a peculiar usage of to have and to be that needs to be noted. 
Were is often used in the subjunctive form without a conjunc- 
tion, and with a potential meaning, or in the sense of tootdd 
be; thus, "I were an idiot, thus to speal^" that is, "I toould be 
an idiot, &o" In like manner, Md is used in the sense of 
would have ; thus, " It had been good for that man if he had 
never been bom,'' that is; "It would have been good," &c. 

There is another usage of had still more remarkable, and so 
far as I know, incapable of explanation by anything analogous 
in the language. It is where had bears the meaning simply 
o^ufould; thus, "I had rather not do it," "I had as lief not be, 
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M live to he," &c. The peouliarity in the previous paragrapos 
haa reference to the moaning. Here it is a peculiarity of fonh 
as well as meaning,, analogy requiring had been, had done, &c., 
not had be, had do. 

PARTICIPLES. 

230. A Participle is that form of the verb which 
partakes of the nature both of a verb and of an 
adjective. 

Nature of the Participles. — The Participles contdn an affir- 
mation in the form of a supposition, or in a kind of incom- 
plete or suspended state. Thus, ** The man having finitihed hia 
letter, will carry it to the post-office.'^ Here, the participle 
"having finished'' contains precisely the same meaning that 
would haye been conreyed by the expression, *'when he haa 
finished." It is the affirmation of the verb subject to some 
limitation, or in a state of suspense. The participles also 
express distinctions of time, which is another of the peculiar 
properties of the verb. Hence, they are, by almost common 
consent, considered parts of the verb. They partake also of 
the nature of the adjective, inasmuch as they are joined to a 
noun in construction, in the same muiner as an adjective is. 
(See Appendix 18.) 

231. The Participles are three, the Present, the 
Perfect, and the.-OoMPOUND Perfect. 

282. The Present Participle denotes that which 
is now in progress ; as, going ^ being, living, working, 
&c. The Present participles all end in ing. 

233. The Perfect Participle denotes that which 
is complete or finished ; as, written, stolen, learned. 

2S4. The Gompound Perfect Participle denotes 
that which is finished before something else men- 
tioned ; aS| having written, having stolen, having 
learned. 
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KUM^BB AND PEBSON. 

5235. Verbs have variations of form, to correspond with the 
n amber and person of their subject. These variations ara 
called the numbers and persons of the verb. Thus : 

Smffuiar, Plural, 



First Person. I am. 
Second Person, Thou art. 
Third Person, He is. 



First Person, We are. 
Second Person. Yon are. 
TlUrd Person. They are.« 

286. Verbs have two numbers, Sikgular and 
Plural; and tliree persons, First, Second, and 
Third. 

Classes of Verbs. 

287. Verbs are divided into the following classes: 
Transitive or Intransitive.; Begular or Ir- 
regular; Impersonal, Defective, and Auxil- 
iary. 

transitive and intransitive verbs. 

288. A Transitive Verb is one which requires 
an objective case ; as, James writes a letter. 

289. An Intransitive Verb is one which does 
not require^ an objective case ; as, John sleeps, 

NoTB. — ^A yerh is to be parsed as transitive, whenever it is 
correctly used with an objective case ; and intransitive, when- 
ever it is correctly used without an objective case. (See Ap- 
pendix 19.) 

240. Many verbs are used either transitively or intransi- 
tively ; as, ** He readi well," " He reads a book." 

241. Intransitive verbs are not used in the Passive Voio^ : 
thus, we may say to laugh, but not to be laughed. 

242. When verbs usually intransitive are followed by certain 
prepositions, the verb and preposition sometii^es form a kind of 
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compound verb, which is'transitiTe, find admits of a yvassiTe 
voice : thus, we say io laugh at a person, and to be hmghedL at 
by'him. 

243. Verbs usually intransitive sometimes take after them 
an objective of kindred signification. In that case they are 
transitive, and admit of a passive voice ; as, '^ I run a race/* 
" A race is run." 

244. Transitive verbs in English, are sometimes used without 
an objective case, in a sense between the active and passive 
Toices; as, I taste the apple; the apple is tasted by me; the 
apple tastes sweet. 

REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

245. A Begular Verb is one that {(ftma its Past 
Tense and Perfect Participle by the addition of ed 
to its present tense; as, Present, love; Past, loved; 
Perfect Participle, loved. 

246. An Irregular Verb is one that does not 
form its Past Tense and Perfect Participle by the 
addition of erf to its present tense*; as, Present, teach;. 
Past, taught ; Perfect Participle, taught. 



LIST OP IRREGULAR VERBS. 
1. Verbs having both a regular and an irreguUar form. 



Prtuni num. 


, Pout TaiK, 


Perjtdt PiHic^fltt. 


Awake 


awaked or awoke 


awaked 


Bereave 


bereaved or hereft 


bereaved or bereft 


Build, Re- 


builded or built 


builded or built 


Catch 


catched or caught 


catched or caught 


Clothe 


clothed 


clothed (MMslad 


Crow 


crowed or crew 


crowed 


Deal 


dialed or dealt 


dealed or dealt 


Dig 


digged or dug 


digged or dug 


Dwell 


dwelled or dwelt 


dwelled or dwelt 


Gild,R^ 


• gilded or gilt 


gilded or gilt 
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Promt Tetut, 


i\2»; Tf.nte. 


nr/eolJ\trtieipk. 


Gird, Un 


m 


girded or girt 


girded or girt 


Grave 


* 


grayed 


grayed or graven 


Htmg 




hanged or hung 


hanged or hung 


Hew 




hewed 


hewed or hewn . 


Knit 




knitted or knit 


knitted or knit 


Load, Be 


-Un- 


loaded 


loaded or laden 


Mow 


• 


mowed 


mowed or mown 


Saw 




sawed 


sawed or sawn 


Seethe 




seethed or sod 


seethed or sodden 


Shape, Mis- 


shaped 


shaped or shapen 


Shaye 




shaved 


shayed or shaven 


Shine 




shined or shone 


shined or shone 


Slit 




slitted or slit 


slitted or slit 


Sow 




sowed 


sowed or sown 


Spill 




spilled or spilt 


spilled or spilt 


j Strew, 
\ Strow, 


Be-- 


strewed 


strewed 


Bo- 


strowcd 


strewed or strown 


Sweat 


• 


sweated or sweat 


sweated or sweat 


Swell 




swelled 


swelled or swollen 


Wax 




waxed 


waxed or waxen 


Work 




worked or wrought 


worked or wrought 




2. 


Verbs having all three parts alike. 


Banit 




burst 


burst 


Cast 




cast 


east 


Cost 




cost 


cost 


Cut • 




out 


out 


Hit 




hit 


hit 


Hurt 




hurt 


hurt 


Let 




let 


tet 


Put 




put 


put 


Read 




read 


read 


Eid 




rid 


rid 


Shed 




shed 


shed 


Shred 




. shred 


shred 


Shut 




shut 


shut 


Split 




split 


split 


Spread, 


Be- 


spread 


spread 


Thrust 




thrust 


thrust. 
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KXGUSH G 


BAJDtAB. 


3L r^w^ kmmm 


r <k p«if iflHT 


rfihriVv^iVn 


AUde 


abode 


abode 


BokI, Vu- 


be^ 


bent 


Beaptrh 




b^BOOcil 


BiBd.rB- 


boond 


Bleed 


Med 


bled 


fined 


brad 


bred 


Bring 


brought 


broiij^ 


Boy 


bought 


bought 


Cling 


dung 


clung 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Feed . 


fed 


fed 


Fed 


Telt 


felt 


Fight 


fooght 


fought 


Knd 


foond 


found 


Fling 


flong 


flong 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


HaTe 


had 


had 


Heir 


heard 


hear 


Hold, Be- WiOi- 


held 


held 


Keep 


kept 


'kept 


Lead, Mia- 


led 


led 


Leaye 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Lose 


lost 


lost r 


Make, Un- 


made 


made 


Meei 


. met 


met 


Pay, Pre- Be- 


paid 


pud 


Beeye 


roTe 


rove 


Bend 


vent 


rent 


Bay, Un- 


said 


sud 


Seek 


nought 


sought 


Sell, Under- 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Shoe 


ahod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


ihot 


Shrink 


shrunk 


sLnink 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


SUng 


. slung 


alung 



smKHiOaT. 
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SUnk 
Speed 
Spend, Mis- 
Spin 

Stand, With- 
Stick 
Sting . 
String 
Swing 

Teach, Mis- Un- 
Tell 
Think 
Weep 
Win 

Wind, Un- 
Wring 



filunk 

sped 

spent 

Bpun 

Blood 

stuck 

stung 

strung 

swung 

taught 

told 

thought 

wept 

won 

wound 

wrung 



slunk 

sped 

spent 

spun 

stood 

stuck 

stung 

-strung 

swung 

taught 

told 

thought 

wept 

won 

wound 

wrung. 



4. Verba having the Present tente and the Perfect Participle alike^ 
and the Pant tense different. 



Come, Be- Over- came 


' come 


Bun, Out- Over- ran 


run. 


5. Verbs having all three parts unlike. 


Am was 


been 


Begin began ^ 


begun 


Blow blew 


blown 


Break * broke 


broken 


Choose chose 


chosen 


Do, Mis- Over- Out- "i .. _ 

TT 'Old 
Un- i 


done 


Draw, With- drew 


drawn 


Drink drank 


drunk 


Drive drove 


driven 


Fall, Be- fell 


fallen 


Forsake forsook ' 


forsaken 


Freeze froze 


frozen 


Give, For- Mis- gave 


given 


Go, Under- Fore- went 


gone 
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Prtttnt Temt, 
Grow, Out- 
Know, Fore- 
Lade, Un- 
Bise, A- 
RiTe 

See, Fore- Orer- 
Shake 
Shear 

Show, Fore- 
Slay 
Slide 
Smite 
Speak, Be- 
Steal 
Strive 
Swear, For- 
Take, Be- Mis- Re- 
Over- Under- 
Tcar 

Throw, Over- 
Tread 
Wear, Out- 
Weave 
Write, Re- 



grew 

knew 

laded 

rose 

rived 

saw 

shook 

sheared 

showed 

slew 

slid 

smote 

spoke 

stole 

strove 

swore 

I took 

tore 

threw 

trod 

wore 

wove 

wrote 



grown 

known 

laden 

risen 

riven 

seen 

shaken' 

shorn 

shown 

slain 

elidden 

smitten 

spoken 

stolen 

striven 

sworn 

taken 

torn 

thrown 

trodden 

worn 

woven 

written. 



Eat 

Ring 

Sing 

Sink 

Spit 

Spring 

Stink 

Swim, Out 

Thrive 



6. Verbs having two fomu of the Past ienu* 

eat or ate eiiten 

rung or rang rung 

sung or sang Bung 

sunk or sank sunk 

spit or spat spit 

sprung or sprang sprung 

stunk or stank stunk 

swum or swam swum 

thrived or throve thriven. 
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7. Verb* hanng two fortM of the 


Perfect PariieipU, 


Fruad Ttnm. 


Paxt Tknw, 




rtrf«A VnHidpU, 


Beat 


beat 




boat or beaten 


Bite 


bit 




bit or bitten 


Chide 


chid 




chid or chidden 


Get, Be- For- 


got 




got or gotten 


Hide 


hid 




hid or hidden 


Bide, Out- Over- 


rode 




rode or ridden 


Strike 


struck 




struck or stricken. 



» 



8. Verhi having two forma both of the Past tense and Perfect PartieipU> 



Bid, For- Out- Under- bid or bade 
Stride, Be* strode or strid 



bid or.bidden 
stridden or strid. 



9. Verbs having different meanings. 



J Bear (to bring forth) 
\ Bear (to earn/), For- 

{Cleare (to split) 
Cleave (to stick to) 
j Bare (to venture) 
\ Dare, (to challenge) 
J Flee (to hasten away) 
I Fly (to move as a bird) 

{Lay (to place). Mis- Over- Re- 
lie (to lie down). Over- Under- 
{Set (to place). Be- Re- 
^it (to occupy a seat) 



bare 


bom 


bore 


borne 


cleft or clove 


* cleft or cloven 


cleaved 


cleaved 


durst 


dared 


dared 


dared 


fled 


fled 


flew 


flown 


laid 


laid 


lay . 


lain 


set 


set 


sat 


sat. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

247. An Imperso^ntal Verb is one which is never 
used except with the .pronoun it for its subject; as/ 
** It snows. ^^ 

Note. — We never say, "I snow," "Thou snowest/' "lie 
Bnows," &c. ^ 
8 
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DEFECTIVE VERBS. " 

248. A Defective Verb is one that is not used 
in all the Moodsand Tenses ; as, mustf ought, &c. 

AUXILIARY VERBS 

249. An Auxiliary Verb is one which helps to ' 
fornt the Moods and Tenses of other verbs. 

250. The auxiliary verbs are, Shall, May, Can, 
MtJST, Be, Do, Have, and Will. 

Note 1. — Be, doy hate, and will are also used as prindpal verbs. 

Note 2.-^These are called Auziliaty» or helping verbs, be- 
cause by their help the other verbs form most of their moods 
and tenses. (See Appendix 20.) 

251. Be, do, have, and sonietimes will, are also used as prin- 
cipal verbs ; as, they may he here ; they do nothing ; they have 

nothing; they will it to be so. As principal verbs, they have 
all the moods and tenses which other verbs have. 

252. Be, as an Auxiliary, is used in all its moods, tenses, 

numbers, ^and persons, in forming the passive voice of other 
verbs ; as, I am bved, I io^ loved, I have been lo.ved, £c.* 

253. HqvCy do,. will, shaUy may, can, as Auxiliaries, are used 

in only two forms, and must in only one form, viz. : 

Present, Have, do, will, shall, can,' may, must 
Past, Had, did, would, should, could, might 

254. These forms taken by* themselves may be considered ae 

the Present and Past, but they do not always form the present 
and past when in combination with the other Auxiliaries or 
with the principal verb. 

* 255. ShaU, may, ean, and.mu^l are defective, having only the 
tenses given above, and ar^ never used except as Auxiliaries. 

CONJUGATION. 

' 256. The Conjugation of a verb is >he regular 
arrangement of its voices, moods, tenses, numbers, 
and persons. 
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CkmjugcUion of the verb To Be, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Angular. Pltcrat 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. You are. 

3. He is. 8. They are 

Fast Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast. 2. You were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 

SinffuUxr. Plural. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. " 2. You have been. 

3. He -has been. 3. They have beea. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singxdar. Plural, 

: 1. I had been. I. We had been. 

2.' Thou hadst been. 2. You had beenl 

8. He had been. 3. They had been. 

First Future Tense. 

Singtdar. . Plural. 

1. I will be. 1. We will be. 

2. Thou wilt be. 2. You will be. 
8. He will be. 8. They will be. 

Second Future Tense, 

Sitigular. Plural. 

1 I will have been. 1. We will have been. 

2. Thou wUt'have been. 2. You will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

Note 1. — In the Future tenses, tiio verb has two forms, sJiaU 
and will. Shall has shall in the second person singular, but 
M elsewhere unchanged. In the first person, shall ezpreoses 
simple futurity ; will expresses a promise, or a determination. 
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In the second and third persons, ordinarily, wilt and will express 
simple fatarity ; shall and shall express an obligation, a com* 
niand, or a promise. 

Note 2. — In the third person, the nominative of the verb may 
be any of the personal pronoans, he, she, or it, any of the rela- 
tive pronoutis, who, which, what, thai, &e., or any noun. For 
convenience of learning, only one nominative is inserted 

Exercise. — Conjugate the verb *' to be" through the Indica* 
tive mood, using " she" instead of " he." 

Conjugate it, using " it." 

Conjugate itj using " the man" for " he," and " the men" for 
" they." 

Conjugate it in the First and Second Future tenses, using 
" shall" instead of " will." 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Note. — ^The Subjunctive Mood of the verb 7b he has two 
forms. The first is called the Regular form, and is continued 
through all the six tenses. The other is called the Subjunctive 
form, and is used^ only in the Present and Past tenses. (See 
Appendix 21.) 

Present Tense — Begular fornix 

SCtifftdar. , PluraL 

1. If I am. 1. If we are. 

2. If thou art. 2. If you are. 
8. .If he is. 3. If they arc. 

Present Tense — Subjunctive Jbrm. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If you be. 
8. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Past Tetise — Regular form. 

Sinfftdar. Plural. 

1. If I was. 1. If we were; 

2. If thou wast. 2. If you were. 

3. If he was. .. 8. If they were. 
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Pcui Tense — Subjunctive form. 

Sngidar. Phtral, 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. If you were. 
8. If he were. 8. If they were. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singidar. Plural. 

1. If I have been. 1. If we have been. 

2. If thou hast been. 2. If you have been. 
8. If he has been. ^ 8. If they have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

JXngular. PluraL « 

1. If I had been. 1. If we had been. 

. 2. If thou hadst been. 2. If you had been. 

8. If he had been. < 8. If they had been. 

First Future Tense. 

SingtUar. Plural. 

1. If I will be. 1. If we will be. 

2. If thou wilt be. * 2. If you will be, 
8. If he wiU be. 8. If they will be. 

Second Future Tense, 

l^gular. PluraL 

1. If I will have been. 1. If we will have been. 

2. If thou wilt haTe been. 2. If you will have been. 
8. If he will have been. 8. If they ^tr ill have been. 

Note. — In coDJugating the Subjunctive mood, the conjunc- 
tion before the verb may be if though^ aliJiough, unless^ except^ 
uhetheTf or lest: (See Art. 217.) For convenience in learning, 
only one conjunction is used. 

EzERCiss. — Conjugate the verb "to be'' through the Sub- 
jnnctiye mood, using " though" instead of " if.'' 

Conjugate it in like manner, using each of the other conjuno- 
iions named, 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Iknse. 

SngtOar. PluraL 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be. 2. You may ba 

* 8. He may be. 8. They may be. 



I 
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Singular. Plural 

1. I might be. 1. We might be. 

2. Thou mights t be. 2. You might be. 
8. He might be 8. They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may haye been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been. 
8. He may have been. 8. They may have been 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Sii^ular. PluraL 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You might have been. 
8. He might have been. 8. They might haye been. 

Note. — In the Potential mood the auxiliary may be, 

In the Present tense, may, can, or must. 

In the Past tense, mighty could, would, or shoul&. 

In the Perfect tense, may have, can have, or must have. 

In the Pluperfect tense, might have, could have, would have^ 
or should have. 

Exercise. — Conjugate the verb in the Present tense, using 
" can" instead of " may." Conjugate it, using " must." 

Conjugate it i^ the Past tense, using ''could ;" using *' woold ;" 
using " should." I 

Conjugate it in the Perfect tense, using " can have ;^ using 
" must have." 

Conjugate it in the Pluperfect tense, using " could have f^ 
using " would have ;" using " should have." 



! 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. \ 

lingular. Ftural. 

2. Be, or be thou. 2. Be, or be you. \ 

INFINITIVE MOOD. | 

Present, To be. Perfect. To have been.] 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

Compound Perfect. Having been. 
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Conjugation of the verb To LovB. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

ainffidar. Phtml 

1. I love. 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. You love. 
8. He loves. 8. They love. 

But Tense. 

Angular. PluraL 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. ^ 2. You loved. 
8. He loved. 8. Thej loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PlurcS. 

1. I have loved.' 1. We have loved. 

« 

2. Thou hast loved. * 2. You have loved. 
8. fle has loved. 8. They have loved. 

^ . Pluperfect Tense. 

SimguXar. • Plural. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. ! 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2.^ You had loved. 
8. He had loved. 8. They had loved. 

Firft Future Tense^ 

SbigtUar, Plurol. 

1. I will love. 1. We will love. 

« 

2. Thou wilt love. 2. You will love. 
8. He will love. 8. They will love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I will have loved. 1. We will have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. You will have loved. 
8. He will have loved. 8. They will have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD.. 

Note.— In the Active voice, the subjunctive form of the 
Sabjunctiye Mood is used in the Present tense only. 
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l\^eiU Tena^^S«gular form, 

Singviar, Plural. 

1. If I love, 1. If we love. 

2. If thou lovesL 2. If you love. 
2. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

■ 

Present Tense — SvJtQundive form, 

atngukar. FluraL 

1. If I love. 1. Ifvrelove. 

2. If tboa love. 2. If you love. 
8. If he love. 8. If they love. 

But Taue. 

SbuffM^r. PhmtL 

1.* If I loved. 1. If we loved. 

it. If thou lovedst. 2. If you loved. 

8. If he loved. 8. If they loved. 

Perfect Tense, 

^ngvUtr. PUirat. 

1. If I have loved. 1. If we have loved. 

2. If thou hast loved. 2. If you have loved. 
8. If he has loved. * 8. If they have loved. 

Pluperfed Tense, 

Singular, Plta^dL 

1. If I had loved. 1. If we had loved. 

2. If thou hadst loved. 2. If you had loved. 
8. If he had loved. 8. If they had loved. 

First Future Tsnse. 

Xngnlar. PlteraL 

1. If I will love. 1. If we will love. 

2. If thou wilt love. 2. If you will love. 
8. If he will love. 8. If they will love. 

Second IkUure Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I will have lo«red. 1. If we will have loved. 

2. If thou wilt have loved. 2. If you will have loved. 
8. If he will have loved. 8. If they will have loved. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Pruent Tense, 

Stngvlar. Phtral 

1. I may love. 1. We may lore. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. Ton may lore. 
8. He may love. 8. They may loTe. 

Pott Tense. 

Singular, PkaraL 

1. I might lote. 1. We might love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You might loTe. 
8. He might love. 8. They might love. 

Perfect Tense 

Shngukar, PluraL 

1. I may have loTed. 1, We may have loved. 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 2. Tou may have loved. 

3. He may have loved. 8. They may have loved. 

Plaperfeet Tense, 

SingtUar. PturaL 

1. I might have loved. 1. We might have loved. 

' 2. Thou mightst have loved. 2» Tou might have loved. 

3. He might have loved, 8. They might have loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
. Present Sense, 

Singviar. PUgroSL 

Love, or love thou. Love, or love you. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, To love. Perfect, To have loved* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Loving. Perfect. Loved. 

Compound Perfect, Having loved. 

9 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

NoT£. — The Passive Voice of a verb is formed by placing 
before its Perfect Participle the various moods, tenses, numben, 
and persons of the verb 2b be. 

Intransitive Verbs haare no Passive Voice. . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

JSii^ular. ^ Plural 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. You are loved. 
S. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

« 

Past Tenae. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. You were loved. 
8. He was loved. 3., They were loved. 

Pe^ifeci Tense, 

SinguUsr. Plural. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. You have been loved. 

3. He has been loved^ * 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

SiftgvUaT. PluraL 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. You had been loved. 
8. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

First Future Tense. 

Sinfftdar. PUtraL 

1. I will be loved. 1- W® will be loved. 

2. Thou wilt be loved. 2. You will be loved. 

3. He will be loved. 3. They will be loved. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I will have been loved. 1. We will have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been loved. 2. You will have been loved. 
8. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 



o--. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Note. — In the Passive voice, the subjunctive form of the 
Subjanotive Mood is used both in the Present tense and the Past. 

Present Tense — BegtUarform, 

1. €f I am loved. 1. If we are loved. 

2. If thou art loved. 2. If you are loved. 

3. If he is loved. 8. If they are loved* 

Present Tense — Subjunctive form. 

aingvkar. FluraL 

1. If I bo loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. * 2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 8. If they be loved. 

Past Tense — Regular form, 

SinguUxr. FluraL 

1. If I was loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wast loved. 2. If you were loved. 

3. If he was loved. 3. If they were loved. 

Past Tense — Sutfjunctivefonn. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were l^ved. 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If I have been loved. 1. If we have been loved. ' 

2. If thou hast been loved. 2. If you have been loved. 
8. If he has been loved. 3. If they have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Xngular, PluraL 

1. If I had been loved. 1. If we had been loved. 

2. If thou hadst been loved. 2. If you had been loved. 

3. If he had been loved. 3. If they had been loved. 

First Future Tense, 

Singidar. Plural 

1. If I will be loved. 1. If we will be loved. 

2. If thou wilt be loved. 2. If you will be loved. 

3. If ho will be loved. 3. If they will be loved. 
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Second Iktture Tense, 

Siniftdar. PluraL i 

1. If I will have been loved. 1. If we will have been loved. 

2. If thou wilt have been loved. 2. If you will have been loved. 
8. If he will have been loved. 8. If they will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. * 

I^rea&U Tense. • 

1. I may be loved. 1. We may be loved. ' 

2. Thou mayst be loved. 2. You may be loved. . 
8. He may be loved. 3. They may be loved. 

Past Tense, 

Singular. Phaxd, 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thou mightst be loved. 2. You might be loved. 
8. He might be loved. 8. They might be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singtdar, PluraL 

1. I may have been loved. 1. We may have been loved. 

2. Thou mayst have been loved. 2. You may have been loved. 
8. He may have been loved. 8. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfed Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I might have been loved. 1. We might have been loved. ^ 

2. Thou mightst have been loved. 2. You might have been loved. 
8. He might have been loved. 8^ They might have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
2. Be loved, or be thou loved. 2. Be loved, or be you loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pre8ent. To be loved. Perfect To have been loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being loved. Perfect. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 
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257. The PROORESsiys Form of a verb is tbat which repre- 
sents the actioQ as in progress, or as incomplete. 

258. The Progressive form of any verb is made by placing 
before its Present Participle the various moods, tenses, num- 
bers, and perstms of the verb to he. 

Note. — This is called sometimes the Progressive form, be- 
cause it represents the action as still in progress ; sometimes, 
the Imperfect form, because action in progress is necessarily 
incomplete ; and sometimes the Definite form, because it marks 
the time of the action in every case with perfect definiteness 
and precision. 

Exercises in the Progressive Form, 

Conjugate the verb ''sing" through all the tenses of the 
Indicative mood, in the Progressive fbrm. 

Conjugate " know" through "the Subjunctive mood, Progres- 
sive form. 

Conjugate " write" through the Potential mood. Progressive 
form. 

Conjugate "stand" through the Imperative and Infinitive 
moods. Progressive form. 

Remark. — ^A verb in the Progressive form is always in the 
Active voice. 

EMPHATIO FOBM. 

259. The Emphatic Form of a verb is that in v^hich the 
assertion is expressed with emphasis. 

260. The Emphatic Form is used only in the Present and 
Past tenses of the Indicative and the Subjunctive moods, Active 
voice, and in the Imperative mood, both Active and Passive. 

261. The Emphatic Form of a verb is made by placing before 
it the verb c{a as an auxiliary. 
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Cof^aiion of the verb To Love, in the Emphatic Ibrm. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

FireserU Tense, 
Sinffular. PluraL / 

1. I do lore. 1. We do lore. 

2. Thou dost love. 2. You do love. 
8. He does love. 8. They do love. 

Pastlhm. 

Singular. PIvraL 

1. I did love. 1. We did love. 

2. Thou didst love. 2. You did love. 
8. He did love. 3. They did love. 

» 

i 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

i 

IPteseni Tense — Regular fom. 

SingtikHr, PUaraL ^ 

1. If I do love. 1. If we do love. 

2. If thou dost love. 2. If you do love. . * 
8. If he does love. 8. If they do love. 

Present Tense-^Sul^'unctive/orm. 

Siitgular. PbiraL " I 

1. If I do love. 1. If we do love. 

2. If thou do love. 2. If you do love. 
8. If he do love. 8. If they do love. 

Fast Tense. 

SUiffukar. Plural »' 

1. If I did love. 1. If we did love. 

2. If thou didst love. 2. If you did love, t J 
8. If he did love. 3. If they did love. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Actipe — Present Tense. 
Singular. Do (thou) love. PluraL Do (you) love. 

Passive — Pi^esent Tense. 
Singular. Do (thou) be loved. Plural. Do (you) be loved. 
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*■ 

THE SUBJUNOnVB FORM OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

262. When the SabjnnetiTe mood ezpreeees only nneertaiiiif* 
contingency, or dcnbt, the Begalar I^nn is used. Thus, '*If 
thou livest yiitaously, thoa doest well." 

263. When, in the present tense, the Sbtjonetiye mood ex- 
presses not only uncertainty, contingency, or doubt, but «ieo 
fitiure time, the Subjunctive Form should be used. Thus, 
" If he continue impenitent, he will perish." The aeoompuiy- 
ing verb **wiU perish," being in the fntore tense, shows tfast 
the meaning of " continue" is future, although its form is that 
of the present It is probably only an abbreviation for " ikall 
continue." 

264. When, in the past tense, the Subjunctive of the passivs 
voice,- or the Suljunotive of the verb to be, expresses not onhf 
unoei^ainty, contingency, or doubt, but also promt Itme, the 
Subjunctive Form should be used. Thus, '*If he w€re less 
admired, he would be more beloved ;" " If he toere here, he 
would do it immediately." 

265. Lut and that, following the imperative, require the Sub* 
junctive Form ; as, " Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.'' 

PABSIKQ EXEBCISSS. 

Sentence. — " James teritea a letter." Parse *' writes. 

MonsL. — *' Writes" (1.) is a verb, it contains an assertion; 
(2.) transitive, it requires an objective case after it; (3.) irre- 
gular, it does not form its past tense and- perfect participle 
by the addition of d (Pros, write^ Past, wrote, Perf. P. writ- 
ten) ; (4.) active voice, it denotes that the nominative "James" 
acts or does the thing mentioned; (5.) indicative mood, the 
assertion is expressed directly and without limitation; (6.) 
present tense, it denotes present time ; (7.) third penon, singu- 
lar number (I write, thou writest, he writes, or James writes). 

Abbsxvzatxd.Modxl. — "Writes" is (1.) a verb, (2.) transi- 
tive, (3.) irregular (write, wrote, written), (4.) active voice, (5.) 
indicative mood, (6.) present tense, (7.) third person, singular 
number. 
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• « 

EziBCisis. — Parse all the Verbs in the following sentences : 

A witty punster may afford amusement to persons, but amoso- 
ment is not the business of life^ though it tend ever so much to 
reUeve the mind. Thera£DKe» do not consider him a model 
worthy of imitation. 

My son, wert thou a father, thou couldst understand the 
fiseUngs of him who now mourns over the wrong which thou 
hast committed. Had I been thy son, I think I would not only 
have been grieved on account of that which I had done, but 
also would have regretted that I had caused sorrow in the 
breasC of him, who loved me so tenderly. 

The miser wiU will his property to those who will perhaps 
use it for siniful purposes. Had he had less avarice, his happi* 
Bess would have been increased. Do not do Sis he does, lest 
^u, like him, become a wretdied man, and have to say, ** I have 
been heaping up riches all my life, but I have not been increas- 
ing my happiness. Had I been adding to the happiness of 
others, and laying up treasures where moth and rust do not 
corrupt, I would have been employing myself better &nd saving 
my soul.'' 

If a man smite his servant, and he die, he shall surely be 
put to death. 

If he acquire riches they will corrupt his mind. 

Thou|^ he is hi^, he hath respect to the lowly. 

Despise not any condition, lest it happen to be thine own. 

Take care that thou break not any of the established rules. 
Let not Trojans, with a feigned pretence 
, Of proflfered peace, delude the lAtian prince. 

ADVERBS. 

266. An Adtebb is a word used to qiialify a 
Verb, an Adjective, or another Adverb; as, He 
writes rapidly. 

267. Adverbs are not necessary parts of speech, as their 
meaning can always h9 expressed by other parts of speech. 
They generally express in one word what would otherwise 
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require several. Here, for instanoe, means "in this place;" 
now means *' at this time/' ^. 

268. Some of the adverbs appear to be formed by the com- 
bination of two or more words, which have gradually coalesced 
into one. Thus, bravely is an abbreviation of brave-2fX;e, wUdy 
of Ynm4jkey happily of happy-2iA:0, ^. Others again are com- 
poaed of nouns, and theietter a used for o^, on, &c. ; as, aside, 
ahead, aboard, ashore, aground, afloat. The composition of 
others is still more apparent ; as, hereof ^ {hereof y hereby^ &c. 

269. Sometimes several words are taken together and called 
an adverbial phrase ; as, at lengthy in vain, &c. These expres- 
sions are elliptical, and the ellipsis can almost always be sup- 
plied. Whenever this can be done, the words should be parsed 
separately. 

270. Some adverbs perform at the same time the office of 
adverbs and of conjunctions ; as, " They will come when they 
are ready." Here, *' when'' both declares the time of the action, 
and so is an adverb ; and also connects the two verbs, and so is 
a conjunction. These are called by some grammarians, con- 
junctive adverbs; by others, adverbial conjunctions. The 
most common of them are, when, where, whither, wlhenever, 
foherecer, then, &c, 

271. The adverb there is often used as a mere expletive, appa- 
rently without any signification of its ovm, as in this sentence, 
** There vras a man sent from God, whose name was John." 

272. Some words are used sometimes as adverbs, and some- 
times as adjectives. Among these are the following: Utile, less, 
least, better, best, much, more, most, no, only, well, Ul, still, Jirst 
If any of these words qualifies a noun, it is an adjective ; but, 
if it qualifies a verb, adjective, or other adverb, then it is an 
adverb. 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

278. Many Adverbs are compared. 

274. Some Adverbs are compared by adding er 

and est to the Positive ; ae, soon^ooner, soonest, 
10 
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276. Adverbs ending in ly are compared by pre- 
fixing more and most, less and least; as, happily, more 
happily, most happily ; less happily, least happily. 

276. The following are compared irregularly : 

Irregular Oomparison, 



Positive, 


Comparative. 


Superlative, 


WeU 


better 


best 


ni 


worse 


worst 


Badly 


worse 


worst 


Much 


more 


most 


Far 


farther 


£Eurthest. 



Glasses of Adverbs, 

277. Adverbs are divided into classes, according to their 
signification. The most important of these classes are 

1. Adverbs of Manner or Quality ; as, well, ill, swiftly, 
smoothly^ truly, with a great many others formed from a^eo- 
tives by adding the termination ly. This is by far the most 
numerous class of adverbs. 

2. Adverbs op Place ; as, here, there, where, hither, thither, 
whither, hence, thence, whence, somewhere, nowhere, &c. 

3. Adverbs of Tihe ; as, now, then, when, ever, never, soon, 
often, seldom, lately, &c. 

4. Adverbs of QuAmiTv; as, much, little, sufficiently, 
enough, scarcely, &c, 

5. Adverbs of Direction ; as, downward, upward, forward, 
backward, homeward, heavenward, hitherward, thitherward, &o* 

6. Adverbs or Number, Order, &c. (including all those 
formed from the Numeral Adjectives); as, first, secondly, 
thirdly, &c, ; once, twice, thrice^ &c. ; singly, doubly, triply, &o. 

7. Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation ; as, yes, no, 
verily, indeed, nay, noyise, doubtless, &c. 

-8. Adverbs of Interrogation ; as, how, why, when, where, 
whither, whencCj &o. 
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9. Adverbs of Comparison ; as, more, most, less, least, better, 
best, very, exceedingly, nearly, almost, &c. 

10. Adverbs of Uncertainty; as, perchance, perhaps, per- 
adventure. 

Note. — The above is not intended as a complete list of 
Adverbs, nor even a complete classification of them. 



Parsing £xERCi8BS.T-Sentence. — ''John wrote the letter 
hcLstUy.** 

Model. — '' Hastily" (1.) is an adverb, it qualifies the verb 
" wrote ;" (2.) it is an adverb of manner ^ it tells the manner in 
which he wrote; (3.) it is compared, hastily, more hastily, moat 
hastily. 

Note. — ^When the adverb does not admit of comparison, the 
tiiird thing to say of it will be, " not compared." 

Parse all the Adverbs in the following sentences : 

There was no orator who spoke more fluently. Thrice was 
he applauded. Turn your eye whither you would, you might 
see persons attentively listening. Seldom was such an atten- 
tive multitude assembled in our much too quiet village. 

When the water was hot enough, he boiled the herbs in it 
thoroughly and made the tea sufficiently strong. 

This idle boy was the least attentive of the scholars, and 
studied least. He therefore received the least amount of benefit. 
Better boys will behave better and reap a better reward. 

Parse all the Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs in the 
foregoing sentences. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

278. A Conjunction is a word used to connect 
words and sentences ; as, John and James study ; 
John writes and James reads. (Appendix 22.) 

279. The followlDg are the principal Goi\j unctions: and, as, 
also, because, both, for, if, since, that, then, therefore, wherefore, 
or, nor, either, neither, but, yet, than, le&t, though, although, 
unless, whether, &c. 
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PARSING EXERCISES. 

First Modbl. — "John and James are brothers.'^ ''And" 
is a ooDJunctioD, it eonnects the noun ** John" with the noun 
" James." 

NoTE.r— When conjunotiontf connect words, those words will 
be the same parts of speech, that is a verb and a verb, an 
adjective and an adjective, &c., except that nouns and pronouns 
may be connected by a conjunction. 

Second Modxl. — "John studies his lesson carefully, but 
James is very negligent of his lesson." " But" is a conjunc- 
tioo, it connects the sentence "John studies his lesson care- 
fully," with the sentence* "James is very negligent of his 
lesson." 

Parse each of the Conjunctions in the following sentences : 

Unless a man lacks virtue, whether he is humble in rank or 
poor in purse, he is worthy of respect and esteem. Yet there 
are some who, notwithstanding their wealth and the advantages 
of fortune, are deemed respectable, though their Ticious habits 
should subject them to contempt. These shun the virtuous 
poor, lest they might degrade themselves in their own estima- 
tion. But they forget that they might be improved by inter- 
course with their virtuous but poor brethren. 

Insert proper conjunctions in the following sentences: 

I shall need an umbrella, — — it rain to-morrow ; • 

it be a clear day, I shall not need it, I* never use it to pro- 
tect mo from the sun snow. 

The colonel remained at his post, he was nearly fainting 

from the loss of blood the pain of his wounds. He de- 
clared no one else should stand by the flag; he would 

protect it, while he had life strength left. Faithfully 

heroically he kept his word. 

Review Exercise, — Parse each of the Nouns, Adjectives, 
Pronouns, Verbs, and Adverbs in the foregoing sentences. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

280, A Preposition is a word pls^ced before a 
noun to show its relation to some other word ; as, I 
write "With a pen. 

Note. — Withy in this example, shows the relation of pen to 
the "word tDrite; it connects the act and the instrument, and 
shows the relation between them. Prepositions and Conjuno- 
tions aro both connecting words, and are intimately related. 

281. Some of the Prepositions are original and uncomponnded 
words. These are the most important, and should be thoroughly 
comnaitted to memory. Nearly all of them refer in some way 
to place or position. 

282. The Simple Prepositions are nineteen ; viz., 
at, after, by, down, for, from, in; of, on, over, past, 
round, since, through, till, to, imder, up, with. 

Note. — After is supposed to be the comparative of afi. 
Doubts have been raised in regard to the true character of jxu/. 

283. The prefix a, which occurs in so many English com- 
pounds, represents a variety of smallswords, such aaat,of, in, 
on, to, &c. In the compound prepositions in which this occurs, 
it generally represents on or. in. The other part of the com- 
pound is some noun, a(Qective, adverb, or other preposition. 

284. The Prepositions formed by prefixing a {on or in), are 
as follows : above, about, across, against, along, amid or amidst, 
among or amongst, around, athtcart, 

285. Several Prepositions are formed in like manner by pre- 
fixing be (by) to various nouns, adjectives, adverbs, &c, 

286. The Prepositions formed by prefixing be are: before, 
behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or betwixt, 
beyond, 

287. Several Compound Prepositions are formed by uniting 
without change two prepositions, or a preposition and an adverb. 
These are: upon, toward, towards, unto, into, within, without, 
throughout, underneath. 
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288. According iOy instead of, and out off are sometimes 
inserted among the compound prepositions. Bat there is no 
necessity of such a course. The words are written separately, 
and may all be parsed separately. According is an adjective or 
participle, and always belongs to some noun expressed or under- 
stood. Instead is simply in steads Out is either an adverb or 
an adjective, according to circumstances. 

289. Bating, concerning, during, excepting, regarding, respect- 
ing, touching, though participles, strictly speaking, frequently 
have the construction of prepositions and may be so parsed. 

290. There is no more reason for considering near and nigh 
prepositions than for considering like one. The preposition to 
is understood in all such cases; thus, "like (to) a man,'' "near 
(to) the city," " nigh (to) the river." An ellipsis of from after 
the adverb off has in like manner caused the latter word some- 
times to be inserted incorrectly among the prepositions. Ex. 
" off (from) his horse." 



Parsing Exxrcisss. — Model. — "John walks on the loof." 
« On" is a preposition, it is placed before the noun " roof;" and 
it shows a relation between " rqpf " and " walks," it tells on 
what he walks. 

Parse each of the Prepositions in the following sentences : 

In the morning of a sunny Sabbath day, the village child- 
ren, with happy faces, were on their way to the house of God. 
The sun that looked down from above upon them, the blue 
sky over them, and the flowery earth beneath their feet, were 
not more brilliant than the glance of their eyes. Hand in 
hand they went along the path leading to the church, with 
praise upon their tongues, and gratitude reigning within their 
hearts. 

Review Exercise. — Parse each of the Nouns, Adjectives, 
Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, and Conjunctions in the foregoing 
sentences. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

291. An Interjection is a word used in making 
sudden exclamations ; as, oh I ah! 

292. The principal Interjections are, adieu, ah, alas, alack, 
aha, begone, hark, ho, ha, he, hail, halloo, ham, hush, hist, huzza, 
lo, 0, oh, pshaw, see, ^. 

293. Some of the words usually called interjections are other 
parts of speech, and may be parsed accordingly ; as, behold, a 
verb in the imperative; strange! an ellipsis for it is strange, &o. 
When the words are not resolvable in this way, but are mere 
exclamations (and these are the only true interjections), it 
seems doubtful whether they ought to be considered as a part 
of speech, any more than the barking of a dog or the mere noise 
of any other animal. 



GENERAL PARSING EXERCISE. 

Parse each of the words in the following sentences : 
Benjamin West's aptitude for drawing, exhibited in his boy- 
hood, was extraordinary. No restrdnt could check it. When, 
in later years, he was painting Death on the Pale Horse, 
Garrick the actor asked him "if he should die for him,'' 
meaning, ''Shall I imitate a dying man?"^ ** 01 no," replied 
West, thinking apparently that Garrick wished to do him a 
great service, or intended to show a great affection for him or 
a great admiration of his genius, by actually dying. 
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WORDS USED AS DIFFBRBNT> PARTS OP SPEECH. 

That is a Relatire Pronoun, when who, whom, or which maj be 

used in its place. Ex. He is the insest man thctt lives in 

our village. 
That is a Demonstratiye Adjectiye Pronoun, when the may be 
• used instead of it. £z. '* That house which I see," means 

*< the house which I«Bee.*' 
That is a Conjunction in all other cases. Ex. He wears warm 

clothes that he may nof catch cold. Here, who, whom, whichy 

or the, could not be used for that. 
But is a Preposition, when it means exet^U Ex. He lost all his 

books hut (except) his dictionary. 
But is an Adverb, when it means only, Ex. I hut (only) touched 

him and he cried. 
Bt7T is a Coigunction in all other instances. 
Eithkb is a Distributive Adjective Pronoun, when it means one of 

the two. Ex. Either of the boys may do it. 
Eitheb is a Conjunction in all other cases. 
Neithbb is a Distributive Adjective Pronoun, when it means not 

one of the two. 
Neither is a Coigunction in all other eases. 
Both is an Adjective, when it means the two, Ex. Both shoes 

need mending. 
Both is a Conjunction in all other cases. Ex. I both love and 

respect him. 
FoK is a Coigunction, when it means because, and is used in giving 

a reason. Ex. I obey him, for he is my father. The reason 

for the obedience is. He is my father. 
Fob is a Preposition in all other cases. 
As, meaning because, or einee, is a Coigunction. Ex. As the wind 

was favorable, we set sail. 
As, in all other cases, is an Adverb. 
While, meaning to pass or spend (time), is a Verb. Ex. They 

managed to whiU away the hour very pleasantly. 
While, meaning a portion of time, is a Noun. Ex. Let us sing a 

while. 
While, meaning during the time that, is an Adverb. Ex. The act 

was done while I was absent. 
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BcroBK, ArrsK, Till, and Until, when followed bj a noun or 
pronoun in the objectiye case, are Prepositiens. Ex, : 
Come be/ore dinner. 
Come u/ter dinner. 
Wait till midnight. 
Wait until your turn. 
BxroRB, After, Till, and Until, when not foUowod by a noun 
or pronoun in the objectiye case, are Adverbs. Ex. : 
Come de/ore I have dined. « 
Come after I htLve dined. 
Wait till I haye dined. 
Wait until I haye dined. 
What is a Compound Belatiye, when that which or thote which can 
be used in its stead. £x. Eat what is set before jou. That 
is, Eat that which is set before jou. 
Wrat is an Interrogatiye Pronoun, when used to ask a question. 

Ex. What do yon see ? 
What is an Adjectiye Pronoun, when joined with a noun, and 
expressing quantity or quality, but not asking a question. 
Ex. What wonders he performed. 
What is an Adjectiye Pronoun and a Relative at the same time, 
when joined to' a noun, and equivalent to that which or 
tho9€ which, Ex. He gave what money he had to the poor. 
That is, he gave that money t^AtcA he had. 
What, when uttered as a mere exclamation, and to denote sur- 
prise, is an Interjection. Ex« What! abuse your mother I 
Then, meaning in that cote, or therefore, is a Conjunction. Ex. If 

all this bo so, then I am right. 
Then, in all other instances, is an Adverb. 
Since, meaning /or the reason ihaty is a Conjunction. Ex. Since it 

is your wish, I will certainly do it. 
Since, when placed before a noun denoting a period of time, is a 

Preposition. Ex. I have had no food tinee Monday. 
Since, in other cases, is an Adverb. 
Yet, meaning nevertheletSf notvnthatanding, is a Conjunction. Ex. 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
Yet, meaning up to a certain time, or over and abovff is an Adverb. 
Ex. Has the boy come petf 
I will give you yet one more reason. 
11 
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DERIVATION OF ^ORDS. 

294. By tte Derivation of words is meant tracing 
them to their original form and meaning. (Appen- 
dix 23.) 

295. A Primitive word is a word in its original form ; as» good. 

296. A DerioaHve word Is a word formed from another by 
some change in its termination, or by the addition of some 
letters at the beginning or^ end of the word ; as, goodness. 
When the additional letters make by themselves an entire word, 
the word formed is generally called a compound; as, landlord. 

297. A letter or syllable placed at the beginning of a word, 
is called a prefix. 

298. A letter or syllable placed at the end of a word, is called 
an qffis^ or stifflx, 

299. The Prefixes are generally prepositions, and belong to 
three principal classes, viz., the Saxon, the Latin, and the Greek. 

PBEFIXES OF S4J^0N ORIGIN. 

A signifies 07» or in ; as, ashore, that is, on shore. 

Be signifies ahovi; as, bestir, that is, stir about ^ also,ybr or 
before; as, &6speak, that is, to speak ybr oxhefore. It has also 
several other meanings. 

For denies; as, bid,ybrbid (bid not to do a thing). 

Fore signifies before; as, see, j^resee. 

Mis signifies defect or error; as, take, mistake (take in a 
wrong way). 

Over denotes ^t<peru>r% or excess; as, done, overdone (done to 
excess). 

Out signifies excess or superiority; as, run, ou/run. 

Un before an adjective, signifies not; as, worthy, unworthy; 
before a verb it signifies the undoing of the act expressed by 
the verb ; as, tie, untie. 

Up denotes motion upward; as, start, t^^^start ; and also, sub^ 
version ; as, ^t, upset. 

With signifies against, from; as, stand, un/Astand; draw, 
U7i7^draw. 
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PBEFIXES OF LATIN ORIGIN. 

A {ab or als) signifies from or away; as, absiradf to draw 
away. 

Ad, signifies te, at; as, adjoin, to join to (Ad assumes dif- 
ferent forms according to the first letter of the root to which it 
is prefixed; as, ascend, accede, affect, aggrieve, &c.), 

Amhi from am^, both, Bigm&es double; as, ambiguous (having 
two meanings). 

Ante signifies before; thus, antediluvian, before the fiood. 

Bene signifies good, wdl; as, benevolent, well disposed. 

Bi or bis ipeans ttoo or twice; as, bisect, to cut into two parts. 

Circum signifies round, about; as, circumnavigate, to sail 
round. 

Cis signifies on this side; as, cis-alpine, on this side the Alps. 

Con {com, CO, or col) signifies together; as, convoke, to call 
together. 

Contra (countet^ confro) signifies against ; as, contrgdict, to 
speak against ; eounieract, to act against. 

De signifies of, from, or down ; as, dethrone, to drive from the 
throne. 

Di (dis, (i(/*)* signifies asunder; as, distract, to draw asander. 
It also signifies negation or undoing; as, disobey, not to obey, 

E (ex) signifies out of; as, elect, to choose out of. 

Equi signifies equal ; as, equidistant, at an equal distance. 

Extra signifies <2U< of, beyond; as, extraordinary, beyond the* 
ordinary course. 

In, before an adjective, serves as a negative ; as, active, inac* 
iive; beforie a verb, in signifies m or into; as, include, to close in. 

I7iter signifies between; as, intervene^ to come between. 

J/t/ro. signifies to, within; as, introduce, to lead in. 

Juxta signifies nigh to; 2iS, Juxtaposition, placed near to. 

Mai or male (from malus, bad) signifies ill or bad; as, mal* 
practice, bad practice. 

Manu (from manus, a hand) signifies with or by the hand; as, 
manuscript, anything written by the hand. 

Mvlti signifies many ; as, multiform, having many forms. 
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Ob {oc^of, 0, op) fiignifies opposition; as, ohstade, something 
standing in opposition. 

Omni signifies all; as, omnipotent^ all powerful. 

Per signifies through or thoroughly ; as, perfect^ thoroughly 
done, finished. 

Post signifies after; as, postscript, written after. 
. Prce or pre signifies before; as, prepaid, paid before. 

Pro signifiesybr/A or forwards; as, promote, to moTe forwards. 

Prceter or preter signifies past or beyond; as, preternatural^ 
beyond the course of nature. 

Be signifies ogam or back; as, regain, to gain back. 

£etro signifies backtpards ; as, retrograde, going backwards. 

Se signifies apart or without; as, secrete, to hide, to put aside. 

Sine signifies without; as, sinecure, without care or labor. 

iS^t<& signifies under ; as, submarine, under the sea. 

Super signifies above or over; as, superscribe, to write aboTO 
or over. ^ 

TS^ans signifies over, from one place to another ; as, transport^ 
to carry over. 

PREFIXES OF GREEK ORIGIN. 

A or an signifies privation or without; as, anonymous, with* 
out a name. 

Amphi signifies both or the two; as, amphibious, having two 
lives, or capable of living both on land and in water. 

Ana signifies through or up; as, anatomy, (literally) a cutting 
up. 

Anti [ant) signifies against; as, antichristian, against Chris* 
tianity ; antarctic, opposite the arctic. 

Apo (ap) signifies y«>iit; as, apogee, from the earth ; aphelion, 
from the sun. 
' Dia signifies through; as, diameter, a measure through. 

Epi signifies upon; as, epidemic, upon or among the people. 
' Eyper signifies over, above; as, hypercriiioal, over critical, 
too critical. 

Hf/])o signifies under, implying eonceaZmen^; as, hypocrite, a 
person concealing his real character. 
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Mela signifiea change, transmutation; as, nutamorphosiMf a 
change of shape. 

Mono signifies single; as, monosyllable, a word of one sjUable. 

2\ira signifies beyond, on one side; as, paradox, an opinion 
beyond or contrary to the general opiuion. 

I*eri signifies round or about; a^. perimeter, a measure round. 

Fbly signifies many; as, polysyllabte, a word of manj syU 
lables. 

Semi (demi, hemi) signifies half; as, semicircle, half of a 
eircle ; hemisphere, half of a sphere. 

Syn [sy, syl, sym) signifies with, together ; as, sympathy, feel- 
ing with. 

AFFIXES. 

300. The Affixes are very numerous, and eannot always be 
traced satisfactorily to their origin. They are generally classi- 
fied according to their signification. The following are the 
principal classes. 

301. Affixes denoting the agent or doer: 

an, as in guardian. ent, as in adher^n^. 

ant, assistan/. er, hake^, 

ar, beggar. ist, conformist. 

ard, dotard. ive, operative. 

ary, adversary. or, inspector. 

eer, charioteer. sier, puna^er. 

9D2. Affixes denoting the person atted upon : 

ate, as in potenta/e. ite, as in favorii^ 

ee, assignee. 

303. Affixes denoting being or state of being : 



acy. 


as m piracy. 


ment, 


as in aobieremeTi 


age. 


bondage. 


mony. 


acrimony. 


ance. 


repentance. 


ness. 


ticuteness. 


aney, 


flagrancy. 


ry, 


rivalry. 


ence, 


adherence. 


ship, 


friend^Atp. 


ency, 


emergency. 


th. 


dep^^ 


hood. 


hojhood. 


tude, 


aptitude. 


ion, 


exhaustion. 


ty. 


loyaUy. 


ism. 


despotism. 


urtf 


disclosure. 



»6 
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304. Affixes denoting ^'urtWfc/ton : 

domt as in kingdom. ric, as in bishopric. 

305. Affixes denoting diminution : 

de, as in oorpuscZe. ling, as in dackZtn^. 

kin, lambArtn. ock, hillocA;. 

lei, Btnnmlet, 

306. Affixes denoting of or pertaining to: 



ac, as in elegiac. 
cd, autamnaZ. 

an, republicafi: 

ar, consular. 

ary, momentary. 
en, wooden. 

307. Affixes denoting /uZ/ of: 
ate, as in affectionafe. 
ful, hopeyifZ. 

ose, globose. 

308. Affixes denoting capacity : 
ive, as in communicatioc. 
able, profita&2c. 

309. Affixes denoting to make : 
€Ue, as in alienor. 

en, brighten. 

fy, justi^. 

310. Miscellaneous affixes : 

like signifies likeness, as in 

iah 
Use 



it 

€t 
CI 



ic, as in angelic. 
tcoZ, canonicoZ. 

He, infantile, 

tnc, adamantific 

onf, expiatof^. 

ous, as in hazardotu. 
some, gladsome. 
y, pithy. 

ible, as in contemptiUe. 



ue, as in epitomtM. 
ize, methodiistf. 



wxrd 



Baxatlike. 
" " maidenly, 

small degree of anything, as in blackif&. 
negation, '< atUess. 



«< 



in the direction of, 



** hometcard. 



THIRD PART 



SYNTAX. 

Sll. The third part of Grammar is called Syntax 

812. Syntax treats of Sentences. 

813. A Sentence is a number of words making 
a complete sense ; as, Man is mortal. 

314. Two or more words rightly put together, and 
not making a complete sense, are called a Phrase. 

315. The principal parts of a sentence are the 
Subject (or nominative), the Attbibute (or verb), 
and the Object. 

Thus, in the sentence, "John studies his lesson," 
"John" is the subject, or thing of which the affirma- 
tion is made, "studies'* is the attribute, or thing 
affirmed, and " lessons" is the object. 

316. A Simple sentence is one which contains but 
one subject and one finite verb ; as, Life is short 

317. A Compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, connected by one or more conjunc- 
tions; aSf Life is short, but art is long, 

318. Ellipsis in Grammar means the omission of 
one or more words necessary to complete the sense. 

Note. — Parsing consists in stating the granunatical proper- 
ties and relations of words, and the rules pf Syntax which 
properly apply, to th^m. (See Appendix 24*)- . 

■ ." ' - . - - - ' (87) - ^ 
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RULE I. 

The subject of a Verb jiust be in the Nomi- 
native Case. 

Explanation. — The subject of the verb is that of which the 
assertion is made. "The book is in the desk." The subject 
of the assertion here is "book." It is Uiat which is asserted to 
be in the desk. "John and I Went home." Here there are two 
subjects, "John" and "I." It is they of whom we say that thej^ 
"went home." Now, the subject of the verb, that of which 
anything is asserted, must be in the nominative case. It would 
be contrary to the Rule, therefore, to say, "John and me went 
home," because "me," one of the subjects, is not in the nomi- 
iiative cose. 

NOTES. 

1. Complex names, such as George Washington, Charles 
Henry Qrant, &c., should be taken together in parsing, as if 
they were one word. Thus, we would say, "Charles Henrj 
Grant" is a noun, &c. 

2. The subject of the verb may be an Infinitive Mood, or a 
part of a sentence, taken as a noun ; as, " To behave properly 
will gain for us a good name," " Thou shalt not kill, is the sixth 
commandment." In the former of these examples, " To behave" 
is the subject of the verb, just as "behavior" would be, if the 
sentence were written, " Proper behavior' will gain for us a 
good name." 

3. A noun or a pronoun addressed, and not the subject of 
^ any verb, is in the Nokinative Cass Indepsndent; as, " Father, 

forgive them." In many languages, this construction forms a 
distinct case, called the Vocative. 

4. A noun or a pronoun put before a participle as its subject, 
and not being the subject of any verb, is in the Nominative 
Case Absoluts ; as, " My father dyings I was left an orphan." 

5. In the conslruction called the case absolute, the nomina- 
tive is the subject of the participle ; and the two words taken 
together form a dependent clause equivalent to a nominative 
and a verb, preceded by a oonjunctidn or an adverb. Thus, 
''Whose grey top shall tremble, he descending;" that is, **v!hm 
h§ dei0«Bd0/^ (See Appendix 25.) 
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6. The noun or pronoun in absolute clauses is often omitted. 
Thus, in the sentence, " Generally speaking, labor is not with- 
out- its reward,'''*" speaking" is put absolutely with we, men, or 
some other word of the kind, understood. * 

7. The rule for the construction of absolute clauses is violated 
by putting the subject of the participle in any other case than 
the nominative. As the nominative and objective cases of 
nouns are alike, no false syntax can occur under this rule 
except in pronouns. **Him (be) dying, I was left an orph«an." 

8. Every nominative case, except the case independent, the 
case absolute, and the case of apposition, should bo the subject 
of some verb expressed or understood. This rule is violated by 
putting a noun and ite pronoun as subjects to the same verb ; 
as, " The day, it is clear." 

MODELS FOB FABSINQ AND CORBSCTING. 

*' James writes a letter." "James" is a proper noun, of the 
masculine gender, in the singular number, third person, and 
nominative case, subject of the verb "writes," and nominative 
to it, according to Rule I., which says, " The subject of the 
Terb is nominative to it." 

**He will write a letter." " He" is a personal pronoun, 3d p., 
tnasc. g., sing, n., and nom. case, subject of the verb "will write," 
and nominative to it, according to Rule I. (Quote.) 

N. B. — In parsing pronouns, certain other things are to be 
said, wliich will be learned under Rule Til. The parsing in 
the model is complete, as far as it can be given now. 

" To behave properly will gain for us a good name." " To 
behave" is a verb in the infinitive mood, used as a noun, and is 
the subject of the verb " will gain," according to Note 2, Rule L 
(Quote the •Note.) 

" Father, forgive them." " Father" is a com. noun, masc. g., 
sing, n., 2d p., and in the nominative case independent, accord- 
ing to Note 3, Rule I. (Quote Note.) 

" The sash falling suddenly, his finger was crushed." " Sash" 
is a com. noun, n. g., sing, n., 3d p., and in the nominative case 
absolute before the participle " falling," according to Note 4, 
Rnlol. (Quote Note.) 
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Correct the sentence, " Him and her are of Ihe same ag6/' 
Ana. ffim and her are here in the objectiye case. They should 
be in the nominatiTe, because they are the subjects of the verb 
are, and should read'Ae and sTie^ according to Rule I. (Quote.) 

Correct the sentence, " Solomon was the wisest of men, him 
only excepted who spake as never man spake I" ** Him'' is here 
in the objectire case. It should be in the nominative, because 
it is placed absolutely with "excepted," and should read **he 
only excepted," accordmg to Note 4, Rule I. (Quote Note.) 

Correct the sentence, "-The man, he is rich." He is super- 
fluous, because it is not the subject of any verb.' The sentence 
should read, " The man is Hch," according to Note 8, Rule I. 
(Quote Note.) 

EXERCISES. 

Parse all the Nominatives in the following sentences, cor- 
recting wherever necessary : 

Virtue ennobles the mind, vice debases it. 

London is a great city. 

A good conscience fears nothing. 

Him and I could not agree. 

They and us agreed to do it. 

You and them had a long dispute. 

Thomas and me learned the lesson together. 

To see the sun is pleasant. 

To cultivate the ground is a pleasant occupation. 

Only good and wise men can be real friends. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ? 
• Show pity, Lord; 0, Lord, forgive.^ 

Oh what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

His disease being thoroughly^ cured, and tbe busy season 
having commenced, he should have been at his post. 

Napoleon being banished, peace was restored to Europe. 

Napoleon having raised a large army, crossed the Alps. 

His character, viewing it in the most charitable manner, is 
full of blemishes. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

Whom b^ng dead, the hostility ceased. 
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Him excepted, John was the wont of the partj. 
My banks, they are famished with bees. 
This truth, if it bad been attended to, the parties wonld hare 
escaped a great deal of trouble. 

BULE II. 

A Vebb agrees with its Nominative in Num- 
ber AND Person. 

NOTES. 

1. Rule II. is yiolated by putting the verb in any other number 
or person than its nominative ; as, " They toas present.'^ 

2. In the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Potential moods, every 
verb should have a nominative expressed, except where two or 
more verbs are connected in the same construction. 

3. A verb in the Infinitive mood has no subject or nominai- 
tive (p. 48, art 221, and Appendix 26). In the Imperative 
mood, the subject or nominative' is omitted, iJu>u, or you being 
understood (p. 50, note 3). 

4. When the subject or nominative of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or a part of a sentence, the verb should be singular ; as, 
" To see the isun'is pleasant,'' '* Thou shalt not kill, is a divine 
command.'' But if there are two or more kifinitives, or clauses, 
making distinct subjects, then the verb should be plural; as, 
'* To skate and to play cricket are healthful amusements," 
" Thou ehalt not kill, and Thou shalt not steal, are divine com- 
mands." 

5. WHin a verb has for its nominative a collective noun in 
the singular, expressing unity of idea, the verb should be sin- 
gular ; as, " The class is large." But, whenever such nominal 
tive expresses plurality of idea, the verb should be plural ; as, 
*' The multitude pursue pleasure as their chief good." 

6. Some nouns, which are not considered nouns of multitude, 
are frequently used in the singular form, with a plural mean- 
ing; as, ''Ten sail of the line wei^e seen off the coast. ^ In 
such cases the verb should be plural. 
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7. ** It," nsed indefinitely (p. 35, art. 165) before a verb which 
has a nominative case after it» is the subject of that verb, and the 
verb agrees with it, and not with the other nominative ; thus, 
" It is I." not " It am I ;" " It is they," not " It are they." 

8. Two or more nominatives connected by and, expressed or 
understood, require a Tcrb in the plural ; as, '* Socrates and 
Plato were wise/' The verb in such cases should be plural, 
because the assertion is made of all the nominatives. For the 
same reason, all the nouns and pronouns, representing such 
nominatives^ ^should bo plural; as, ''Filthiness and bad 'food 
are sources of disease," not ** a sourcct," &c. 

9. Two or more nominatives connected by andt if i^feed to 
express only one subject, require a verb in the singular ; as, 
'* That eminent statesman and orator is dead." 

10. When singular nominatives, though connected by and^ 
belong to separate propositions, they have a singular verb ; as, 
*^ The wine, and not the bottle, was used." Nominatives con- 
nected by and belong to separate propositions, when accom- 
panied by each, eoery, no) not, or some other disuniting word ; 
as, "Every house, every grove was burnt," "Good order, and 
not mean savings, produces profits." In the former sentence, 
the meaning is, '* Every house was burnt, and every grove was 
burnt." In the latter, " Good order produces profits, and mean 
savings do not." 

11. Two or more nominatives in the singylar, connected by 
or or nor, require a verb in the singular ; as, " Ignorance or 
prejudice has caused the mistake." The verb in such cases 
Bhould be singular, because the assertion is true of only one of 
these nominatives. For the same reason, all the nouns or pro- 
nouns, representing such nominatives, should be sin^lar. 

12. If any one of several nominatives connected by or or nor 
is plural, the verb must be plural ; as, " Either he or they toeitt 
mistaken." 

13. When a verb has nominatives of different persons, con- 
nected by and, the verb agrees with the first person rather than 
the second, and with the second rather than the third ; as, " He 
and I shared the peach between us" '* Shared*" here, should 
be parsed as in the first person. 
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14. When a rerb has nominatiyes of di£ferjent peraonv, con* 
neeted by or or nor, the verb agrees in person with the nomi- 
native nearest to it ; as, " Either thou or I am mistaken." 

KODSLS FOB PARSING AND CORBECTINa. 

" James writes a letter." " Writes" is a transitive verb, irre* 
galar (Pres. write, Past, wrote, Perf. P. written), active voice, 
indicative mood, present tense, and is in the third person, 
singular number, to agree with its nominative "James," ac- 
cording to Rule II. 

"To play in the mud 9oUs the clothes." '* Soils" is a trans* 
Terb, reg., act. v., ind. m., pres. t., 3d p., and in the sing, n., to 
agree with the verb '* to play" in the infinitive mood used as a 
noun, according to Note 4, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

" Thou shalt not steal, is the eighth commandment." '' Is" 
is an int. ▼., irr., ind. m., pres. t., 3d p., sing, n., to agree with 
its nominative, *' Thou shall nut steal," a part of a sentence 
used as a noun, according to Note 4, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

** The class recite well." " Recite" is an intrans. verb, reg., 
act. v., ind. m., pres. t., 3d p., and in the pi. n., to agree with its 
nominative ** class," a collective noun expressing a plural idea, 
according to Note 5, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

" Socrates and Plato were wise." " Were" is an intrans. 
verb, irr., ind. m., past t., 3d p., and in the pi. n., because it has 
two nominatives, " Socrates" and Plato," connected by " and," 
according to Note 8, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

" If that skilful painter and glazier comes to town, be sure to 
employ him." " Comes" is an intrans. verbal irr., act. v., ind. m., 
pres. t., 3jjl p., and in the sing, n., because its two nominatives, 
"painter" and "glazier," express only one subject, according 
to Note 19, Rule II. ' (Quote Note.) 

"Ignorance or prejudice has caused the mistake." "Has 
caused" is a trans, verb, reg., act. v., ind. m., pcrf. t., 3d p., and 
in the sing, n., because its two nominatives, " ignorance" and 
" prejudice," are in the singular, connected by or, according to 
Note 11, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

" He and I sJiared the peach between us." " Shared" is a 
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trans, verb, reg., act. t., ind. m., past t., in the Ist p., afioordiirg 
to Note 13, Rule II. (Quote Note), and in the pi. n., according 
to Note 8, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

Correct the sentence, " I loves study.'' Ans. " Loves'' is in 
the third person. It shonld be in the first penon, to agree with 
its nominative, " I," and shonkl read, " I love study," according 
to Rule II. (Quote.) 

Correct the sentence, " The days of man is bat as grass.'' 
Ans. " Is'' is singular. It should be plural, because its nomi- 
native, "days," is plural, and should read, •" The days of man 
are but as* grass," according to Rule II. (Quote Rule.) 

Correct the following sentence : " Dear S\f ; Have just re- 
ceived your letter." Ans. '* Have received" is a verb in the 
indicative mood, without any nominative expressed. It shonld 
read, " I have received," according to Note 2, nnder Rule II. 
(Quote Note.) . 

Correct the sentence, "To play in the mud and to walk 
through the wet grass, soils the clothes." Ans. "Soils" is 
singular. It should be plural, and should read " soil," because 
it has for its nominative two infinitives, " to play" and " to walk," 
making two distinct subjects, according to Note 4, Rule IL 
(Quote ^ote.) 

Correct the sentence, " The people has no opinion of their 
own." Ans. " Has" is singular. It should be plural, because 
it has for its nominative " people," a collective noun expressing 
plurality of idea, and it should read, " The people have no 
opinion," according to Note 5, Rule. II. (Quote Note.) 

Correct the following sentence, "Life and death is in the 
power of the tongue." Ans. " Is" is singular. It should be 
plural, because it has two nominatives connected by " and," 
and should read, " Life and death are," &o., according to Note 
8, Rule .II. (Quote Note.) 

Correct the sentence, " That distinguished poet, orator, and 
scholar are dead." Ans. " Are" is plural. It should be " w" 
(singular), because the nominatives "poet," "orator," and 
" scholar," connected by " and," express only one subject, and 
require a verb singular, according to Note^lQ, Rule II. (Quote 
Note.) 
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Correct the following sentence, " Neither precept nor dis- 
cipline are so forcible as example." Ans. "Are" is plural. It 
Bbould be singular, because it has two singular nominatives 
connected by tiOi\ and should read, " Neither precept nor dis- 
cipline is,'' &c., according to Note 11, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

Correct the following : " Either I or thou am greatly mis- 
taken." Ans. "Am" is first person. It should be second 
person, to agree with the nearest nominative "thou," and should 
read, "Either I or thou art greatly mistaken," according to 
Note 14, Rule II. (Quote Note.) 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the Verbs and Nom-inatives in the following sentenceSy 
supplying omissions, and correcting where necessary : 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

A soft answer turn away wrath. 

Our most sanguine prospects has often been blasted. 

The number of our days are with thee. 

A judicious arrangement of studies facilitate improvement. 

Constant persevBrance in the path of virtue will gain respect. 

There was no memoranda kept of the sales. 

The number of the inhabitants amount to one millionr 

Have a sufficient quantity of oats been given to the horse ? 

Sufficient data was not given, and the solution of the problems 
were impossible. 

Between grammar and logic there exists many connections. 

Many means was employed, but no one means were found, 
efficient. 

Trout was found in abundance. 

*'0at8" are a common noun, of the neuter gender, plural 
number, and are governed by the preposition " of." 

His clothes is torn. 

Dear Sir :— Have just received your letter of yesterday. Am 
sorry to hear that the stereotype plates are sold. Hope to have 
better luck next time. On the whole, think have not quite lost 
all chance of them yet. Very truly yours, &c. 

To encourage virtuous actions are praiseworthy. 
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« 

To love €k>d and keep his commandments, are the whole duty 
of man. 

To eat with unwashed hands, to drink wine, and to eat the 
flosh of certain animals, is forbidden by the Koran. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, is the first and great com- 
mandment. 

Send the multitude away, that it may go and buy itself bread. 

Some people is busy and yet does very little. 

Cavalry is not furnished with knapsacks. 

The gang contain all the idle and yieious boys of the village. 

Congress have adjourned. 

The youth of this country is well educated. 

The Board of Health have forbidden the vessel to enter the 
port. 

It is the boys of whom I complain. 

The sacred Scriptures is a guide to our path. 

The smiles of the mob was his reward. 

Four pair of ducks was brought into market. 

Twenty head of sheep was grazing on the hilL 
. A great cause of the low state of industry was the rdstrunti 
put upon it. 

His meat were locusts and wild honey. 

The crown of virtue are peace andlionor. 

Infantry ^— on foot and knapsacks. 

The Russian army large. 

The company — incorporated ; the legislature — given 
it a charter. 

The crew variously employed; a part — — singing/ 

another part — — dancing. 

His food ,— — the fruits of the earth, his drink water or 

the juices of berries. 

The crew of the Cumberland drowned ; this crew ■ 

a heroic band. 

The time and the place for the conference was agreed upon. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 

Prosperity and adversity is sent to us for wise purposes. 

The abuse of wine, not its use, make it a curse. 
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My brother with two friends baye arrived. 

Notbiiig but the flag and flagstaff were visible. 

A strong argument, and not a loud voice, bring conviction. 

Food, and no water, are not sufficient to support life. 

There was a man and a woman found dead, who were natives 
of England. 

Every city,, town, and village were depopulated. 

There seems to be war, famine, and disease at this time on 
the earth. 

On Franklin's tomb is this inscription : " Here lies a states- 
man and philosopher." 

Our parlor and sitting-room were the front room in the second 
story. 

His bread and butter depends upon his exertions. 

The house in which I was bom, my boyhood's happy home, 
and the abode of all those whom I hold dear, are 'now crumb- 
ling to dust. 

The flute or the piano, when skilfully played, produce delight- 
ful music ; but, the sound of a drum, or the squeaking of the 
fife, are discordant. 

Neither the secretaries nor the president was to be blamed. 

To read or to write were equally difficult to him. 

Out of his mouth come neither profanity nor obscenity. 

Neither the laws nor the Constitution is sufficient to insure 
perfect order in the community. 

Neither the captain, nor the passengers, nor any of the crew 
was saved. 

In him were found neither deceit, nor any other vice. 

Here no longer does my wife or children sit at evening. 
Neither my house, nor she who was its chief attraction, have 
been spared by the destroyer, time. 

Has not his ignonuice ox bod mannen made him the soora 
of everybody T 
13 
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RULE IIL 

A Transitive Verb, in the Active Voice, 

GOVERNS THE OBJECTIVE CaSK 

Explanation. — This xneaDs that a transitive verb, in the 
active voice, always should have an object, and that object 
should be in the objective case. (See Appendix 27.) 

NOTES. 

1. Rule III. is violated in five ways, namely : 1. By putting 
the object of the verb in any other case than the objective ; 
as, She asked him and / (me) to do it. 2. By using a transi- 
tive verb in the active voice without an object ; as, He ingra- 
tiates (himself) with people. 3. By inserting a preposition 
between the verb and its object ; as, I shall premise (with) a few 
observations. 4. By using an objective with a verb that is not 
transitive ; as, I lie me down to sleep. 5. By using an objective 
case with a transitive verb in the passive voice ; as, He was 
learned arithmetic. To this last item there are some excep- 
tions, sanctioned by the usage of the best writers ; as, I was 
o£fered a situation in the custom-house. (See Appendix 28.) 

2^ -A participle of a Transitive verb, in the Active voice, 
governs the objective case ; as, *' Th& boy, having eaten unripe 
Jruit, became sick." 

3. The Relative Pronoun, when in the objective case, gene- 
rally precedes the verb by which it is governed ; as, '' The book 
fohich you see is mine." Here, ** which" is the object of the 
verb *' see," and is placed before it 

MODELS FOR PARSING AND CORRECTING. 

•* James writes a letter" ** Letter'' is a com. nonn, n. g., sing, 
n., 3d p., and is in the obj, c, governed by " writes," a transi- 
tive verb in the active voice, according to Rule III. (Quote.) 

" The boy, having eaten unripeyrMi'^, became sick." " Fruit" 
is a com. noun, n. g., sing, n., 3d p., and in the obj. c, governed 
by the participle ** having eaten," according to Note 2, Rule IH, 
(Quote Note.) 
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" Janves called Mm." "Him" is a pen. pronoun, 3d p., 
xnasc. g.f sing, n., and in the obj. c, governed by "called," a 
trans, v. in the act. v., according to Rule III. (Quote.) 

Note. — The parsing of the Pronoun here is complete as far 
as it goes. But there are other things to be learned concerning 
it under Rule VII.. before it can be entirely complete. 

"He and they we know, but who art thou?" "He" and 
" they" should be in the objective case, because they are the 
object of the verb " know." The sentence should be, " Him 
and them we know," according to Rule III. (Quote.) 

" He ingratiates with some by traducing others." " Ingra- 
tiates," a transitive verb, should not be used without an object. 
Insert " himself." " He ingratiates himself with some." 

"I shall premise with a few general observations." Th^ 
. preposition " with" should not bo inserted between the transi- 
tive verb "premise" and its object "observations." Omii 
"with." *.* I shuU premise a few general observations." 

"I lie me down to sleep." ."Lie," an intransitive verb, 
should not have an object "me." Either change "lie" to ^ 
•May," or omit "me." "I lay me down to sleep," or "I lie 
down to sleep." 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the Objectives which are the objects of verbs, in the 
following sentences, correcting where necessary : 

She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

The sailors, while exploring the island, found trees bearing 
delicious fruit. Having eaten a quantity of this fruit, and 
rested their weary limbs, they continued their journey. 

Devotion strengthens virtue. 

Let thou and I the battle try. 

We ought to disengage from the world by degrees. 

A good conscience fears nothing. 

Repenting him of his design, he returned to his home. 

Application in early life will give ease in old age. 

He who committed the offence, thou shouldst punish, not I 
who am innocent. 
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It is difficult to agree his conduct with the principles whieh 
he profe^es. 

Perseverance in labor will surmount eyery difficulty. - 

Wrong acts he suffers with patience. 

If you prefer, you may take the apple. 

The child chased after the butterfly. 

** Chiefs* sages, heroes, bards, and seers, 
That live in story and in song. 
Time, for the last two thousand years. 
Has raised, and shown, and swept along.'' 

REVIEW. 

Parse all the Nominatives, in the foregoing sentences, and all 
the Verbs except those in the Infinitive mood. 

- • 

EULE IV. 
A Preposition governs the Objective Case. 

Explanation. — This means that a preposition requires its 
object, or the word which follows it to complete the sense, to be 
in the objective case. 

NOTES. 

1. A Preposition is generally placed before the word which 
it governs ; as, " He came to town." 

2. Thai, when used as a relative pronoun, always precedes 
the preposition by which it is governed ; as, '* Every book that 
you have referred (o> is mine." Here, " that" is governed by 
the preposition "to," and precedes it. If we were to use 
"whi^h" here instead of "that," the arrangement would be 
different; thus, "Every book to tMch you have referred, is 



mine." 



3. Wham and which sometimes precede the preposition ; as, 
" The person whom I travelled mthJ^ This mode of construc- 
tion is generally considered inelegant, especially where the 
preposition is separated 86me distance from the word which it 
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goyems. The sentence jast quoted would read better thus: 
•* The person with whom I travelled." 

4. T4ie preposition and the word governed by it, should be 
placed as near as possible to the preceding word to which they 
relate; as, "He was reading in a low yoice, when I entered/' 
instead of " lie was reading, when I entered, in a low voice.'' 
The words " in a low voice," relate to the act of " reading," 
and should not unnecessarily be separated from it. 

5. Sometimes, in law papers, and other documents of a 
formal nature, two prepositions govern jointly the same word; 
as, " He is related tOy and governed hy, the same person." Such 
constructions in other kinds of writing should be avoided. The 
sentence may run thus: "He is related to the same person, and- 
is governed by him." 

6. It is a very objectionable mode of constniction to make 
the same word governed jointly by a transitive verb and a 
preposition ; as, " He was warned of, and urged' to avoid the 
danger." It should be, " He was warned of the danger, and 
urged to avoid it." 

7. When a preposition is followed by an adjective withoitt a 
noun, supply the noun, and parse the preposition accordingly; 
as, " Keep to the right (hand)." 

8. The preposition is frequmtly omitted, particularly after 
verbs of giving and 'procuring; after adjectives of likeness or 
nearness; and before nouns denoting <me, placet price, mec^ 
sure, &c. Examples: Give (to) nje a book. Get (for) me an 
applel Like (to) his father. Near (to) his. home. They tra- 
velled (through) sixty miles (in) a day. A wall (by?) sit feet 
high. Subjects worthy (of)- fame. Books worth (worthy of?) 
a dollar. (See Appendix 28, 29.) 

9. Formerly, the preposition for was used before the infini- 
tive mood ; as, " What went ye out for to see ?" This is not 
allowable now. 

10. Sometimes one preposition immediately precedes another ; 
as, **From before the altar." The two prepositions in such 
cases shooJd be considered as one, just as in the case of th« 
compound prepositions upon, within, &c. 
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11. Sometimos a preposition precedes an adverb; as, at once, 
for ever, &o. The two words should be taken together, as in 
the preceding case, and called an adverb. 

12. At and io. At is used after a verb of rest ; as, " He 
resides at Madrid.'^ Hh is used after a verb of motion ; as, 
"He went to Spain." 

13. Between and among. Between refers to two objects, among 
to more than two ; as, " There is no difference of opinion be- 
tween the President and the Vice-President (two), although 
there is among the members Of the Cabinet generally (more 
than two)." 

14. Words followed by appropriate proportions. (See Ap- 
pendix 30.) 

Absent^om. f Attribute to (verb). 

Access to, \ Attribute q/*(noun). 

Accused of, ( Diminish yjowi (a verb). 

Acquit of \ Diminution of (a noun). 

Adapt to. Betray to a person. 
Affection ybr. " into a thing. 

Alienate yrom. Call on a person. 
Alliance with, '* at a house. 

Bestow upon. • " for a thing. 

Comply with. Confide io (transitive). 
Consonant with, *' in (intransitive). 

Depend upon. Accord to (transitive). 
Dissent y}*om. " with (intransitive). 

Made of Compare io (for illustration). 
Martyr ^r. " with (for quality). 

Need of Co^ j from nature. 
True to, ** after a parent. . 

{Agent charged with a thing. Defend others yront. ' 
Thing charged on an agent. " ourselves against, 

{ Avert fivm, (verb). * Die of a, disease. 

Averse to (adjective). " by a sword. 

Differ with a person in opinion. Reconcile a person to. 

" from him in character. " a thing with. 

Agree wUh a person. Taste of (actual enjoyment). 
•* (o a thing. " J^r (capacity for enjoying). 
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. MODELS FOB PARSING. 

'^ James writes a letter to his yo^Aer.'' "Father" is a dom. 
noun, masc. g:, sing, n., 3d p., and in the obj. c, governed by 
the preposition " to," according to Rule IV» (Quote.) 

"To" is a preposition, showing the relation between "writes," 
and "father," and governs "father" in the obj. c, according to 
Rule IV. (Quote.) 

" God seeth in secret.*' " In" is a preposition, showing the 
relation between "seeth" and "places," or some such noun 
understood. The meaning is, " God seeth in secret places." 

KXKBCISES • 

Parse the Prepositions, and the Nouns or Pronouns governed 
by t&em, in the following sentences, supplying omissions, and 
correcting the sentences, where necessary : 

Indolence undermines, the foundation of virtue, and unfits a 
man for the duties of life. 

Between you and I, he has no scholarship to boast of. 

God, in whom I trust, will protect me. 

Confide to real friends only ; confide nothing in him who has 
once deceived you. 

If I compare my penmanship to yours, mine will suffer by 
the comparison. 

^ewton, in order to show how little he had accomplished, 
compared himself with a child pickilbg pebbles on the sea- 
shore. 

The Indian differs with the Caucasian in color. 

I differ from you on this point. 

Who did you receive that intelligence from ? 

The book, which the story is printed in, is full of pictures. 

The delay in the printing renders the progress very slow of 
the work. 

Beyond this period, the arts cannot be traced of civil society. 

He is unacquainted with, and cannot speak upon, that sub- 
ject. 

He dwelt upon, and strongly urged, your claims. 

I received, but had not time to reply to, your letter. 
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He told nic for to do it. ■ - 

The book is like its author. 

The fountain is near the city. 

His mother bought him a top. 

The next day they set out early in the morning, and travelled 
twenty miles. 

His health he little thought of. 

There is a room in the second story suitable for a single 
gentleman with a fire-place. 

He found a dog, belonging to an old lady, with a brass collar, 
having a ribbon attached. 

He was talking, while his class were quietly studying, in a 
loud voice, when his teacher entered, and chastised him, with 
noiseless steps. 

Who did you inquire of, at the house which you were aexft lo^ 
and what did they complain^f ? 

He approved of and voted for this measure. 

I have noticed of late that the sky above and the earth 
beneath wear an appearance of glooip. 

I sought in vain for a cheerful spot, and at last gave up 
in despair. 

I hear a voice coming from below. 

From within,' a foul stench ftrose ; but from without, the 
sepulchre was fair and comely. 

I will take her for better, for worse. « 

He addresses himself to the loyal. 

Though he was a child only five years old, he showed grown 
men an example worthy their imitation. 

Next her brother, stood a little girl, who asked the boy oppo- 
site her place, to lend her his book, but he churlishly refused 
her this simple request. 

It was two degrees below zero. 

He wixs sent home two weeks sooner than the usual time. 

Among a brother and a sister no strife should arise. 

Between the many religious sects he was unable to find one 
suited to his notions of religion. 

The army will. remain in Washington for a day and then 
march, at the nearest point of attack# 
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[e divided his estate between his wife, his bod, and his 
daughter.' 

His actions do not accord to his preaching ; we cannot accord 
OUT support with him. 

It was difficult to reconcile the mother with the loss of her 
child ; she could not reconcile such an affliction to the goodness 
of God. 

BEVIEW. 

Parse all the objects of Verbs in the foregoing sentences. 
Parse all the Verbs (except those in the infinitive), and all 
the Nominatives, and Possessives. 



EULE V. 

A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessive 
Case is governed by the Noun siaNirviNQ the 

THING POSSESSED. 

NOTES. 

1. The possessive case is not the only way in which the idea 
of possession may be expressed. A very common mode of 
expressing this idea is by using the preposition of. Thus, 
" The house of my father," and " My father's house," express 
equally the idea of property. In substituting one of these 
modes of expression for the other, care should be taken to see 
that the two expressions mean the same thing. In the expres- 
sion, " The House of Representatives," " of" does not convey 
the idea of possession, but of composiiion. It means the House 
or Assembly composed of Representatives. 

2. A4i6un governing the possessive case is often omitted ; as, 
'* I bought this slate at the bookseller's [shop]." In such cases, 
supply the omission, and parse according to the general rule. 

3. In consequence of ellipsis, there is sometimes an appear* 
ance of a double possessive ; as, ** This is a speech of the king's ' 
[speeches]." Here, "of" does not denote possession. The 
meaning is, ^This speech is one of the king's speeches." In all 

14 
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such instances, the preposition gorerns the noon anderstood, 
and the noun understood governs the possessive. 

4. The two modes of expression, " A picture of the king,'' 
and ** A picture of the king's,'' never mean the same thing. 
The noun understood in the latter case is always plural, and the 
idea is always that of possession. The phrase " A picture of 
the king's," implies that this is one out of many pictures, and 
that they belong to the king. But, in the phrase, '* A picture 
of the king," no intimation is given of a plurality of pictures, 
and the idea of possession is not necessarily, if ever, conveyed. 

5. In complex names and in complex titles, the sign of the 
possessive is put only at the end, and the whole cooiplez name, 
or title, is parsed as one word. Thus, ** George Washington's 
farewell address," not " George's Washington's," &c. 

6. A complex title sometimes consists of several words, some 
of which may be different parts of speeeh, and may have an 
independent construction of their own ; thus, ** The captain of 
the guard's horse was slain." In parsing such a sentence, 
" of the guard" should be parsed first, *each word separately, 
" guard" being in the objective. Then, " captain of the guard's" 
should be parsed as one complex name, in the po'ssessive case, 
governed by •* horse." The 's belongs not to " guard," but to 
the whole expression. These complex titles are sometimes 
written with a hyphen, as, "commander-in-chief." 

7. Where complex titles are used, the idea of possession may 
be conveyed by using "of," "belonging to," or something 
similar. This mode of expression in such cases is generally to 
be preferred to the use of '«. Thus, " The horse belonging to 
the captain of the guard was slain." 

8. When two or more nouns are connected in the possessive, 
expressing joint possession, the sign of the possessive §hould be 
annexed to the last only ; as, " The king and queen's marriage." 
" King" here is to be parsed as the possessive, with the sign of the 
possessive omitted. If, however, several words intervene between 
the nouns so connected, the sign of the possessive should not be 
omitted ; as, " It was my father's, and also my brother's wish." 

9. The sign of the possessive should not be omitted when 
separate, instead of joint possession ia expressed ;' as, " Wash- 
ington's and Cornwallis's troops approached each other." " 
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' 10. When a notin in the possessiTe Las one or more other 
nouns in' apposition, the sign of the possessive is often omitted 
after the latter, especially if there is more than one of them, or 
i€ the governing noun is omitted ; as, " At Smith's, the book- 
seller and stationer." "Bookseller" and "stationer," here, 
should be parsed as in the possessive, with the sign of the 
possessive omitted. 

11. In like manner, the sign of the possessive may be omitted 
after a noun in apposition with a pronoun in the possessive; as, 
•• Here lies his head, a youtli to fortune and to fame unknown." 
** Youth," here, is in the possessive (the sign of the possessive 
being omitted), and is in apposition with " his." The meaning 
is, " The head of him, a youth," &c. 

12. Care should be taken not to separate the possessive from 
the governing word by inserting explanatory clauses ; as, " She 
extolled the farmer's, as she called him, excellent understand- 
ing." In such cases, the idea of possession should be expressed 
by "of," or in some similar way. Thus, "She extolled the 
excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 

13. Certain compound pronouns in the possessive casT are 
sometimes separated ; as, " Whose house soever" This, how- 
ever, is to be generally avoided. 

14. The possessive is sometimes governed by a participle 
used as a noun; as, "The cause of John's forgetting the lesson 
"was his anxiety about the excursion." Here, "John's" is in 
the possessive case, governed by " forgetting" used as a noun. 
It would not.be correct to put "John" in the objective case 
governed by "of." "Of," here, governs "forgetting," not 
"John." "The cause of Jb/m forgetting the lesson," should 
be, " The cause of John's forgetting theJesson." " The cause of 
Jiim not doing it," should be, " The cause of his not doing it." 

MODELS FOB PAESINO. 

" James writes a letter by h'^^y^^/idr'tf permission." "Father's" 
is a com. noun, masc. g., sing, n., 3d p., and in the poss. c, 
governed by ** permission," according to Bule Y. (Quote.) 
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"George Washington's Farewell Address has just been read." 
"George Washington's/' a complex name, is a prop, nouny 
masc. g., sing, n., 3d p., poss. c, goyemed by "Address," 
according to Bole Y. (Quote.) 

EXERCISES. 

• 

Parse all the Nouns and Pronouns in the possessive case, in 
the following sentences, correcting, the sentences, and supply- 
ing ellipses, wherever necessary : 

A man's manners pften make his fortune. 

Asa's iieart was perfect in the Lord's sight. 

Helen's beauty caused the destruction of Troy. 

The Representatives' House adjourned on the fifth of June. 

The Lord's day will come as a thief in the night. 

This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. 

The bishop of New York's letter was published in the daily 
papers. 

William and Mary's reign was one of the most distinguished 
in English history. 

John and Mary's book case is filled partly with his books, 
and partly with hers. 

John's and Mary's book cases are both filled with books. 

William and Lucy's cloaks were lost. 

The Princeton and the Raritan's crews are now both com- 
plete. 

If he learn any trade, it should be his father's. 

He was tried at the magistrate's for stealing a parcel of rings 
at the jeweller's. 

The painting of Christ Healing the Sick is a picture of West. 

There are many pictures of Washington's on tavern signs. 

The farewell address of Washington's was read on the anni- 
versary of his death. 

It was the Sergeant-at-arms's duty to execute the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives' order. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's opinion was preferred to the 
Archbishop of York's. 

Men and women's shoes are made very dififerently. 
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The eaptain and the lieatenant's sword were much alike in 
appearance. 

Scott's and Butler's store was destroyed by the fire, and all 
the goods belonging to the firm were burned. 

No one ever doubted Mad Anthony's, as he was called, 
bravery and skill. 

The necessity of the general obtaining supplies was obvious. 

REVIEW. 

Parse all the Nominatives in the foregoing sentences. 
Parse the objects of all the Verbs and Prepositions. 
Parse all the Prepositions. 
Parse all the Verbs, except those in the infinitive mood. 

. ^ EULE VI. 

A Noun or a Pronoun, put in Apposition 

WITH ANOTHER, AGREES WITH IT IN CASE. 

NOTES, 

1. The words in apposition may be in any case, nominative, 
possessive, or objective. 

2. When a word is in apposition with another in the posses- 
sive case, the sign of the possessive is sometimes omitted. 

'* This is the wandering wood, this Error's den, 
A momier vile, whom God and man do hate." 

" Monster," here, is in the possessive case, the sign of the pos- 
sessive being omitted, and is in apposition with '' Error's." 

3. A noun may be put in apposition with a whole sentence ; 
as, " He promptly acceded to my request, an act which re- 
dounds greatly to his honor." " Act" is here nominative, in 
apposition with the whole of the preceding sentence. 

4. When several words form* one proper name, as " Thomas 
Jefferson," these words are in apposition, but they should be 
parsed together as one complex noun. In forming the plural 
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Bumber, or the possessive case of such complex names, the sign 
should be put only at the end ; as, " The country has not had 
two Thomas Jeffersons ;'' " Thomas Jefferson's works.'' 

5. When a proper name has a title prefixed, as, " General 
Greene," "Dr. Rush," "Mr. Stockton," the words are in appo- 
sition, but they should be parsed together as one complex noun. 
In forming the plural of such complex names, if, besides the 
article, there is a. numeral adjective prefixed, the last word only 
should be plural ; as, " The two Mr. Stocktons" But if there 
is no numeral prefixed, the title only should be plural; as, 
" The Messrs. Stockton," " The Misses Stockton." 

6. One of the most frequent instances of apposition, is where 
the proper name of an object is appended to its common name ; 
as, " The river Delaware." It is a peculiarity of the English 
language that the proper names of places, when so appended, 
are not in apposition, but are put in the objective and goyorned 
by " of;" as, " The city of Philadelphia." 

7. The phrases ** They love one another," " They love each 
other," &c., afford instances of apposition that very frequently 
occur. In the first of these examples, " one" is in the nomi- 
native, and is in apposition with '* they ;" and ** another" is in 
'the objective, governed by " love." The meaning is, " One 
loves another." 

8. The verb to be has the same case after it as before it. 
This rule applies also to many other intransitive verbs, and 
likewise to the passive voice of some transitive verbs, as to 
become, to be named, ta be caUed, &c. The noun or j)rOnoun 
after the verb in such iustances is in apposition with the one 
before it, and should be so parsed. Examples : " Cicero was an 
orator," " Mr. Thomas ranks as captain," " Paul is called the 
apostle to the gentiles." 

9. The verb to be in the infinitive mood used as. a noun, may 
have a noun or a pronoun after it without any other noun 
before it ; as, " To be a good man, is not so easy a thing as 
many people imagine." Here, ** man" should be parsed as 
used indefinitely after the verb to be, without saying what its 
case is. The infinitive mood of many other intransitive verbs, 
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and likewise the infinitire passive of some transitive verbs, may 
also have a noun or a pronoun after them used indefinitely ; as, 
** To live a consistent Christian, is not easy," "To bo caUed a 
Roman, was counted a great honor." (See Appendix 31.) 

MODEL FOR PARSING. 

"James writes a letter to his brother John." "John" is a 
prop, noun, masc. g., sing, n., 3d p., obj. c, in apposition with 
the noun " brother," according to Rule YI. (Quote.) 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the Nouns and Pronouns in Apposition in the foltow« 
ing sentences, correcting where necessary : 

Alexander, the coppersmith, did me great harm. 

Ilarrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, lies on the bank of 
the Susquehanna. 

Thomson, the author of the seasons, is a delightful poet. 

The knife was given to me by my brother James, he that was 
here last week. 

Mr. Dale, the carpenter, him whom you saw here yesterday, . 
b dead. 

Godliness with contentment are great gain. 

The Senate .caused^Sylla to be proclaimed Dictator. 

The hare is beset by death in various forms, snares, dogs, 
and the hunter's gun. 

Education, the great civilizer, is the best safeguard of that 
blood-bought blessing, liberty. 

I met a fool, a crazy fool, in the streets, selling pictures, the 
works of his own idle fancy. 

This is ArnokVs grave, that vile traitor who sold his country 
for money. 

They destroyed the vessel and returned without losing a 
single man, an exploit which was highly creditable. 

He was playing ball, an amusement of which boys are very 
fopd. 

We Americans call England our mother country. 
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There are eight Kings Henry in Eoglish history. 

I have two aunts Mary. 

Wine has been his ruin. He entered manhood a pattern of 
sobriety, but died a miserable sot. 

When I reign king, thou shalt be my slave. 

Solomon is counted the wisest man of all ages. 

The carriage was returned a perfect wreck. 

To die a Christian is more desirable than to reign king. 

To Hyc a coward accords better with some persons' inclinor 
tion, than to leave the world a hero. 

REVIEW. 

Parse all the Nominatives in the foregoing exercises. 
Parse all the Possessives. 

Parse the objects of all the Verbs and Prepositions. 
Parse all the Verbs and Prepositions. 

EULE VII. 

A Pronoun agrees with the Noun or the 
Pronoun for which it stands in gender, num- 
ber, AND person. 

NOTES. 

1. When a pronoun stands for a Collective noun, in the sin- 
gular, the pronoun should be plural if the idea expressed by 
the noun is plural ; as, " Send the multitude away that they 
may buy themselves bread.'' But if the idea expressed by the 
noun is singular, the pronoun should be singular, and should 
be in the neuter gender. '* The class is too large ; ii must be 
divided into sections.'' 

2. When a pronoun stands for two or more words, con- 
nected by and, the pronoun should be plural. Thus, '* William 
and Mary were both there ; I saw ihem.^* ** He and Mary were 
both there ; I saw them" " He and she were both there ; I 
saw them,** " Them" in the first example stands for two nouna, 
in the second example for a noun and a pronoun, and in the 
third for two pronouns. 
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3. When a pronoun stands for two or more words of different 
genders, the gender of the pronoun is indeterminate, and must 
be omitted in parsing; as, "I saw the man and his portrait 
side by side, and I could hardly tell them apart, so great was 
the likeness." Here, "them" stands for "man" (masc.) and 
"portndt" (neuter); the gender of "them" therefore cannot 
be determined. 

4. When a pronoun stands for two or more words, connected 
by andf but used to express only one subject, the pronoun should 
be singular. Thus, "He knew his Lord and Sayiour, and 
loved him" 

5. When a pronoun stands for two or more words, in the 
singular, connected by or or nor^ the pronoun should be singular. 
Thus, "Either play or work is injurious, if t^ is carried to 
excess." 

6. When a pronoun stands for two or more words, of dif- 
ferent persons, connected by and, the pronoun agrees with the 
first person rather than the second, and with the second rather 
than the third. Thus, "William and I had our skates with 
us" "Our" and " us" are plural, according to Note 2, because 
they stand for two Subjects, "William" and " I." But one of 
these subjects, "William," being in the third person, and the 
other, " I," being in the first person, tlie pronoun which stands 
for both must be in the first person. We would not express 
the meaning, if we were to say, "William and I had their 
skates with them" 

7. Words of different genders or persons, connected by or or 
nor^ cannot be correctly represented by a single pronoun. 

Thus, "Mary or William has lost book." We cannot 

supply the blank with A^r, his, or their. Again, /* I or thou 
hast lost r— book." We cannot supply the blank with my, 
thy, or our, 

^r. A pronoun may stand for an infinitive mood; as, "To 
contradict an aged person may be rude, but it is not criminal." 
A pronoun may stand also for a part of % sentence ; as, " He is 
very witty, but unfortunately he is aware of it," The pronoun 
in such oases should be in the third person, neuter gender, and 
singular number. But if there are two or more infinitives, or 
15 
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• 

clauses, making distinct subjects, then llie pronoun should be 
plural ; as, " To be temperate, and to use exercise in the open 
air, are good preservatives of health, but they are not infal- ^ 
lible." 

9. The pronoun It is sometimes used indefinitely, that is, 
without standing for any particular noun. Thiis, " Come and 
trip it as you go," ''It rafns," "It was he that did it," &c. 
(p. 37, art. 165). 

10. The gender of a noun is sometimes changed by personi- 
fication (p. 23, note 5). In such instances, a similar change 
occurs in the gender of the pronoun; as, "The ship has lost her 
anchor," 

11. ?T^ frequently, and you generally, are used to represent 
the singular (p. 36, art. 161, 1G2). ^It is improper in such cases 
ta change the construction during the progress of a sentence; 
as, ** Thou wast true to me in the day of trouble, and j^owr kind- 
ness I can never forget." It should be either "thou" and 
" thy," or " you" and " your." 

12. "Who is used in referring to persons ; Which is used in 
referring to inferior animals, to things without life, to infants, 
to collective nouns where unity of idea is, expressed, and to 
persons in asking questions where the particular individual is 
inquired for. "Which" was formerly applied to persons as 
well as things; as, "Our Father, which art in heaven." 

13. That is used instead of AVno'or Which in the following 
oases : 

1. After the Superlative ; as, " It is the lest book thai can 
be got." 

2. After Same; as, "He is the same kind-hearted man (hat 
he used to be." 

3. After All, or any similar antecedent expressing a general 
meaning, limited by the following verb; as, ''All that heard me 
can testify." 

4. After Who ; as, " Who, that has seen anything of human 
nature, can believe it?" 

5. After It, used indefinitely; as, "It was ha that did it." ' 

6. After two antecedents, one requiring whOf and the other 
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reqairiiig trAid^; as, *'The man and the house thai we saw 
yesterday." 

14. When the relative has two antecedents, of different per- 
sonsy one before and the other after the verb to be, the relative 
agrees in person with the nearest; as, ''1 am the man wJio 
commands you." Where a different meaning is intended, the 
relative should be placed nearer the first antecedent; as, "I who 
command you, am a man." 

15. The relative should be placed near its antecedent to 
prevent ambiguity; thus, "The boy broke his slate, whom 
everybody believed incapable of doing mischief," should be, 
" The boy, whom everybody believed incapable of doing mis- 
chief, broke his slate." 

16. The relative is sometimes omitted ; as, "The letter [which] 
you wrote me on Saturday, came duly to hand." This is allow- 
able only in colloquial language. 

17. The antecedent is sometimes omitted; as, ** [The person] 
who lives to nature, rarely can be poor." * 

18. WhcU is sometimes apparently used as an adverb, but in 
all such cases the ellipsis can be supplied ; as, " What doth it 
profit a man ?" that is, " [In] what [respect] doth it profit a 
man ?" 

19. What should not be used for the. conjunction iJiaL Thus, 
*' 1 don't know but what I shall go," should be, "I don't know 
but that I shall go." 

20. Whichsoever, whatsoever, &c., are sometimes written as 
two words with other words intervening ; as, " which side soever" 
in parsing, the two parts of the word should be taken together 
as one word. 

MODELS FOR PARSING. 

"John, who was « at school, wrote a letter to his father." 
** Who" is a rel. pron., 3d p., sing, n., masc. g., to agr^c with 
"John," according to Rule VII. (Quote), and is in the nom. c. 
to "was," according to Rule I. (Quote.) ' 

" It" (in the second example under ^ote 1) is a pers. pron., 
3d p., and in the sing, n., n. g., to agree with " class," a collec- 
tive noun expressing unity of idea, according to Rule YII., 
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Note 1 (Qaote Note), and is in the nom. c. to "moBt be divided/' 
according to Rule I. (Quote.) 

" Us'' (in the example, Note 6) is a pen. pron., standing for 
''William'' and VT/' two words of different persons; it is there- 
fore in the let p., according to Note 6, Rule VII. (Quote Note)» 
pi. n., according to Note 2, Rule YII. (Quote Note)rand obj. c, 
governed by the preposition "with/' according to Rule IV. 
(Quote.) 

" That'' (in the last example, Note 13) is a rel. pron., relating 
to the two antecedents, " mani" and " house," and used instead 
of "who" or "which," according to Note 13, Rule VII. (Quote 
Note), pi. n., according to Note 2, Rule VII. (Quote Note), and 
obj. c, governed by the verb "saw," according to Rule IIL 
(Quote.) 

"He reads loAa/ is written." "What" is a compound rela- 
tive, including both antecedent and relative (that — which), in 
the 3d p., sing, n., n. g. As antecedent, it is in the obj. c, and 
governed by "reads," according to Rule III. (Quote.) As 
relative, it is in the nom. c. to "is written," according to Rule I. 
(Quote.) 

EXERCISES. 

Parse all the Pronouns in the following sentences, correcting 
and supplying omissions where necessary : 

He only who is active and industrious, can experience real 
pleasure. 

He who is a stranger to industry, may possess wealth, but he 
cannot enjoy it. 

Trust not him whose friendship is bought with gold. 

The boys replied to the general, " We come to you to com- 
plain of your soldiers ; they have destroyed our play ground. 
We requested them not to disturb it, bAt they called us rebels," 

The multitude seek pleasure as its chief good. 

The Board of School Controllers have just published its 
annual report. 

If your rudeness and noise continue, it will effectually hinder 
you from gaining any benefit. 

A lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery or murder. 
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The armj was eating its dinner, when it was surprised'. 

The family of Adam include the whole human race; jou 
and I are a part of them. r 

The silent circle fans itself in doors, while the coachman 
without is famished with cold. 

It appears to have been John and James who were guilty. 

What is it that vexes you ? 

The moon shed her pale light over the landscape. 

Lay up in thy heart what you have now heard. 

Do unto others, as thou wouldst have others^ do unto you. 

[Supply relatives before parsing.] The ship I saw had 

a cargo was very valuable ; its captain was a man ■ 

every member of the crew obeyed, though was composed 

of men of the worst character. 

Who, who ever had a man or a beast, which served him 
faithfully, would say, it is they who should thank me ; I have 
nothing for which to feel grateful. 

Solomon was the vnsest man whom the world ever saw. 

It is the same picture which you saw before. 

All which beauty, all which wealth e'er gave. 

Who, who has aqy sense of religion, will argue thus ? 

The lady and the lapdog which we saw in the window. 

The king dismissed his minister without any inquiry, who 
had never before been guilty of so unjust an action. 

The tiger is a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 

This is the friend which I love. 

That is the vice whom I hate. 

The infant whom you see in the cradle is sick. 

Who of those men came ^ his assistance ? 

Thou art the man who has done the crime, and I who suffers 
the penalty, am innocent. 

Thou hast been a spectator who hast applauded. 

Take that book to the library, which I left on my table. 

There was a bird caught by the fox, which was web-footed. 

The criminal was hung by the sheriff, who committed this 
shocking murder. 

That officer was selected to arrest the thief, in whom the 
Mayor placed the utmost confidexioe. 
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This soldier was never rewarded by his captain, who was the 
bravest private in his company, because he differed with him in 
politics. 

[Supply relative before parsing.] The house I live in and 
the furniture it contains are the products of the industry of the 
many toilsome hours I spent in active business. 

[Supply antecedent.] Who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, will take care of me. 

Whom I respect I obey, not those I have no confidence in. 

[Insert proper pronouns in dotted spaces, and verbs in the 
other.] 

The school — composed of both sexes; . . . been 

divided into two departments. 

The Cabinet divided in . . . opinion. 

The legislature . . . meetings at Harrisburg; my 

brother is a member of . . . 

He had experienced hunger and thirst, and therefore knew 
what it was without a description. 

Every officer and every soldier were at their post. 

Why should dust and ashes exhibit their pride, or flesh and 
blood glory in their strength ? 

Either my father, or any other man could have had the right 
to express their opinions. 

Hunger or thirst I can bear ; they give pain to the body ; but 
the pangs of a guilty conscience I cannot bear. 

She or Mary must have lefb their candle burning. 

EULE yiii. 

An Article belongs to the Noun which it 
qualifies or points out. 

NOTES. 

1. The noun to which the article belongs is often understood. 
In that case, supply the noun, and parse the artiele accor<Jing 
to the Rule, as belonging to the noun thus supplied. Thus, 
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"Turn neither to the right [hand], nor to ilie left [hand]/' 
" ^enry the Eighth [king of that name] was then reigning." 

2. If there is an adjective before the noun, the article must 
precede the adjective ; as, "a yirtuous man/' not " virtuous a 
man/' If the adjective before the noun is all, such, many, toJiat, 
or both, or if the adjective is preceded by too, so, as, or how, the 
article must come after the adjective; as, ''all the men," 
" such a sight," " too serious an undertaking," &c. 

3. When two or more adjectives connected belong to the 
same subject, the article is used only before the first; as,'' a red 
and white flag," i. e,, one flag, partly red and partly white. 
But, when the adjectives belong to different subjects, the article 
is repeated before each ; as, " a red, and a white flag," i. e., two 
flags, one red, and one white. 

4. In using the comparatire with t?ian, if the nouns before 
and after " than" both refer to the same subject, the article 
should be used only before the first ; as, " He is a better speaker 
than writer ;" but, if the nouns refer to different subjects, the 
article should be repeated before both ; as, " A man makes a 
better soldier than a woman." 

5. A or an is joined to nouns in the singular number only ; 
as, " a man." The exceptions to this are apparent rather than 
T«al. Thus, " a few things," means a certain number of things, 
and not more ; " a thousand men" means one thousand of men, 
and not two thousand, &c. The a should be parsed as belong- 
ing to the words " few," " thousand," &c,, used as nouns m the 
singular, and the word following governed by of understood. 

6. A marked difference of meaning is produced by the use or 
the omission of a before few and litUe. " He has a little decency," 
means he has at least some. " He has lUUe decency," intimates 
a doubt whether he has any. 

7. A or an has sometimes the meaning of every f as, "twice 
a day." Such sentences are always elliptical, in or some other 
preposition being understood; as, "Twice [in] a day." 

8. A is often an abbreviation for some other short word, at, 
in, on, &o. (p. 79, art. 283) ; as, " His greatness is a ripening." 
In such cases it is not an article but a prepo8itioD» and it to be 
parsed accordingly. 
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9. rA« b used before comparatives and superlatives. Where 
the comparative or the superlative is .an adjective, the noun to 
which the article belongs can easily be supplied. '' An estate, 
ihe largest in the city/' But in the case of an adverb there does 
not seem to be any ellipsis of the noun ; as, " 77ie more care- 
fully you examine the book, ^ better you will like it." The 
article seems to qualify the adverb and belong to it. 

10. The is used before the antecedent of a restrictive clause ; 
as, ** The men, who toere absent, neglected their duty.'' 

MODEL FOR PARSING. 

''James writes a letter." "A" is the ind. art., and belonn 
to the noun ''letter," according to Rule YIII. (Quote.) 

% 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the Articles in the following sentences, supplying 
omissions, and correcting where necessary : 

At first the enemy gave way, but afterward he repulsed the 
left of our line. 

Time destroys both the great and the small. * 

Glory to God in the highest. 

A too severe discipline is tyranny. 

The banner of the United States is a red, a white, and a blue 
flag.' 

Fire is a better servant thaii a master. 

He" is a better poet than a historian. 

A rosy faced and pale girl were seen on the right of the 
room. 

Truth is amightier weapon than sword. 

Disease is a greater destroyer than earthquake. 

Mr. C. having tried the stage and pulpit, was found to be a 
better minister -than an actor. 

He had a few pupils, who came twice a week to receive hia 
lessons. They preferred this to going a hunting. 

The louder he spoke, the less he was heard, and the noise 
made by the audience became the greater. 

He who uses filthy language has a little decency. 
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He who merely is ashamed of soiled clothes, shows thereby 
that he has little decency 

He was such a tyrant that a few persons mourned at his 
death. 

As everybody knew him to be a thief, a few persons intrusted 
their goods to him. 

RBVIE^V. 

Parse all the Nouns, Pronouns, Yerbs, and Prepositions in 
the foregoing sentences. 

RULE IX. 

An Adjective belongs to the Noun ob the 
Pbonoun which it qualifies. 

notes. 

1. The noun to which the adjective belongs is sometimes 
omitted ; as, ** Of two evils, choose the least , . , " In that 
case, supply the omission, and parse. the adjective according to 
the Rule, as belonging to the noun thus supplied. 

2. An adjective sometimes qualifies an infinitive mood, or a 
part of a sentence, used as a noun ; as, *' To use profane lan- 
guage is both foolish and wicked.^' In such cases the adjective 
should be parsed as belonging to the infinitive mood, or the 
part of a sentence. 

3. The infinitive mood or the participle is sometimes found 
with an adjective after it not qualifying any particular noun, 
that is, used indefinitely ; as, " To be good is the surest way of 
being happy" " Good,'' here, is to be parsed by saying that 
it is an adjective used indefinitely after the infinitive. In like 
manner, " happy" is used indefinitely after the participle. 

4. When an adjective expresses any number (more than one), 
the noun or pronoun to which it belongs must be plural ; as, 
"ten pounds,'' not " ten pound." Some nouns, however, have a 
plural meaning with a singular form ; as, " Ten sail of the line." 
In such instanoes the plural form of the noun is not required. 

W 
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5. When two adjectives precede a noun, both expressing 
number, one of them may express the* idea of unity, the other 
that of plurality; as, "one hundred men," "the first hundred 
lines,'' &Q. In these instances, the several things are considered 
in their aggregate capacity, as forming one whole. The rulo 
of construction is, to make the noun plural, and put the singular 
adjective before the plural one : as, " the first hundred lines," 
not " the hundred first lines." 

6. By an idiom of the English language, many is sometimes 
used before the singular with a prefixed ; as, " many a flower." 

7. The comparative degree generally refers to two objects, 
the superlative to two or more; as, "John is the taller o{ the 
two," "John is the iallest of the whole six." 

' 8. The comparative considers the objects compared as belong- 
ing to difierent classes ; as, " Eve was fairer than any of her 
daughters" The superlative considers the objects as belonging 
to one class ; as, ** Eve was the fairest of women." 

9. Double comparatives and superlatives are improper. Thus, 
"A worser man," should be, "A worse man;" "The most 
politest boy," should be, " The politest boy." 

10. Some adjectives (p.*34, art. 153) express a quality inca- 
pable of increase or diminution ; as, chiefs extreme, universaJ, &c. 
In such cases, the comparative and superlative terminations 
should not be used, 

11. Adjectives should not be used for adverbs, that is, to 
qualify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. " He speaks cor- 
rect," should be, " He speaks correctly ;" " A suflBcient long 
time," should be, " A sufficiently long time ;" " He came re- 
markable soon," should be, " He came remarkably soon." 

12. Sometimes the adjective seems to qualify a verb ; as, , 
"The egg is boiled Jiard" "The apple tastes sweet" "The 
board looks smooth^ but it is rough." In these cases, as the 
verb connects the quality with the preceding noun or pronoun, 
the word is an adjective, and it should be so parsed. 

13. In poetry, an adjective is sometimes used in the sense of 
an adverb ; as, " Sloto rises merit when by poverty oppressed." 
In these cases, the word is an adverb, and should be so parsed. 
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MODEL FOR PARSING. 

"James writes a long fetter/'i "Long*' is an adj., in th% 
pos. deg. ("long, longer, longest,"), and_ belongs to "letter," 
Tvhich it qualifies or describes, according to Rule IX. (Quote.) 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the Adjectives in the following sentences, supplying 
omissions, and correcting where necessary : 

A great reward has been offered for the detection of the 
criminal. 

The best men are liable to occasional infirmities of temper. 

To repine at the prosperity of others is despicable. 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits is highly meritorious. 

There are six foot of water in the hold. 

The three last verses. 

Ghimborazo is the highest mount&in of Europe. 

Spain at one time possessed a greater commerce than any 
cation in Europe. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster, the 
lesser weight it carries. 

Sing the three first and the last stanzas of the hymn. 

There is no more universal sentiment than this. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

lie writes elegant. She sings 5weet. 

To drink wine to excess is destructive of health. 

To practise virtue is more acceptable to God than the sacri- 
fice of bullocks or rams. 

To be wise to-day is the way to commence to be wise. 

To remain ignorant in a land like ours is inexcusable. 

The evil that men do lives after them; the good is often 
buried with them. 

The vain, the wealthy, an(} the proud, are not the proper 
persons to be imitated. 

" Then give Humility a coach and six." 

That style of dress is more admired by some than this. Let 
each lady indulge their own taste. 
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Those who go to war mofit expect to suffer many priratioiis ; 
^me will die, and others lose their limbs. 

Every station in life has its cares. 

The haj is sufficient for ten heads of horses, allowing twenty 
pound to each horse. 

The ten first men marched by two. 

The smallest of her twins seemed the more intelligent of her 
six children ; Samuel was the strongest of all his brothers, and 
Mary the neatest of the other members of the family. 

You should hold your body mof^ perpendicular, and your 
feet wider apart, giving your body a more pyramidal form. 

The most adamantine walls are but weak defences against 
the wrath of a most omnipotent God. 

Consumption is the most destructive of the other diseases, 
and more' common than any disease in the United States. 

BBVIEW. 

■ 

Parse the Articles, Nouns, Verbs, and Prepositions in the 
foregoing sentences. 

RULE X. 

An Adjective Pronoun belongs to the Noun 
OR THE Pronoun which it qualifies or points 
out. 

notes. 

1. The Distributives and Demonstratives agree in number 
with the nouns to which they belong ; as, ** This sort of per- 
sons," not " These sort.*' The distributives, each, eoery, either, 
neither, are all singular. Of the demonstratives, ihis and {hat 
are singular, these and those plural. 

2. The personal pronoun should not be used for the adjective 
pronoun ; as, " those books," not " them books." 

3. j?»^^r is sotnetimes used improperly for eoc^; as, "Nadab 
and Abihu took either of them his censer." Grammatically, 
this means that only one of them took a censer, whereas the 
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xncaning intended is that they both did so. It should be 
"each," 

4. The noun is often understood after adjective pronouns. 
In such cases, supply the noun, and parse as usual; as, " Let 
each .... do his duty.'' 

MODEL FOB PABSING. 

"James wrote this letter." "This" is a dam. adj. pron., 
belonging to "letter," according to Rule X. (Quote), and is 
in the singular xlumber, to agree with " letter," according to 
Note 1, Rule X. (Quote.) 

(N. B. — ^In parsing any other adjective pronoun, except th^ 
distributives and indefinites, the last part of the Model must be 
omitted.) 

EXERCISES. 

Parse the Adjective Pronouns in the following sentences, 
supplying omissions, and correcting where necessary : 

Those men only are great, who are good. 

Those men who despise the admonitions of their friends, 
deserve the evils which their own obstinacy brings -upon them. 

Those sort of people fear nothing. 

Who broke this scissors? 

He adhered strictly to his profession, and by those means 
gained success. 

Virtue and vice are as opposite to each other as light and 
darkness ; this ennobles the mind, that debases it. 

Them kind of favors did real injury. 

The king of Israel and the king of Judah sat either of them 
on his throne. 

Such as are diligent will be rewarded. 

Some are naturally timid, others are bold and active. 

Give to each his own. 

This oats is of those species called wild oats. 

These sort of vegetable productions are considered mere 
weeds. 

In the Bible, tares and wheat are used to represent mankind; 
that, to denote the good, and this, the bad. 
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Either of them Siamese twins are fio joioed to the other afcr 
the breast that one cannot move without the other. 

Either side of that square field is of the same length as the 
three others. 

Some whom I considered mj enemies, assisted, while none 
really pitied me ; each one who rendered me assistance, did so 
because their conscience^ and not their love for me, prompted 
them. 

BE VIEW. 

Parse all the other Pronouns, Nouns, Adjectives, Articles, 
and A^erbs in the foregoing sentences. 

'RULE XL 

A Participle belongs to the Noun or the 
Pronoun which it.qualipies. 

notes. 

1. The participle is often used as a noun, either in the nomi- 
native case or in the objective ; as, " Writing letters is easier 
than writing compositions" (nom.) ; "/n writing letters he 
soon became expert" (obj.)- In these instances, the participle, 
as a part of the verb, retains its government of the objective. 
(See Appendix 32.) 

2. The participle used as a noun, is frequently found govern- 
ing another noun in the possessive case ; as, ** Much depends 
on John^s writing his letters rapidly." ' 

3. The participle is sometimes use^ as a noun merely ; as, 
" Avoid foolish talking and jesting J' When so used, parse the 
word simply as a noun in the third person, neuter gender. 

4. The participle is sometimes used simply as an adjective; 
as, " Singing birds abound in summer," '* He is a learned 
man." When a participle is so used, call it a participial adjec- 
tive, and parse it as any other adjective. 

5. When a participial noun has an article before it, it should 
have "of" after it; as, **T?ie learning q/* Greek," not "I%e 




learning Greek." In such sentences, the ai1;icle and the prepo- 
sition should either both be used, or betn omitted. The latter 
is by far the most common. 

6. "When the article and the preposition are both used in 
connection with a participial noun, the meaning is* generally 
the same as when they are both omitted. Thus, *' The learning 
of languages," means the same as *' learning languages." 
This, however, is not always the case ; as, ** He confessed the 
whole in the hearing of three witnesses," " The court spent an 
hour in hearing the witnesses." It is perhaps impossible to 
give a rule which shall direfit in all cases when to use, and when 
to omit the article and the preposition. 

7. A participle of the verb to he may have a noun or a 
pronoun after it in apposition with the one before it ; as, 
" Thomas, being an apt scholar, won the favor of his teacher." 
This rule applies also to the participles of many other intransi- 
tive verbs, and likewise to the participles of the passive vnice 
of some transitive verbs ; as, "Solomon, while reigning king, 
built the temple," " Washington, being appointed commander^ 

^in-cliief proceeded at once to Cambridge." 

8. A participle of the verb io he, when used as a participial 
noun, may have a noun after it used indefinitely ; as, '* His 
being a goodi penman soon gained him employment." Here, 
"penman" is not nominative to "gained," nor is it in appo- 
sition with anything understood before " being," but must be 
parsed as used indefinitely after the participle " being." This 
rule applies also to the participles of many other intransi- 
tive verbs, and likewise to the participles of the passive voice 
of some transitive verbs ; as, " Living a consistent Christian^ 
is not easy," "Being called a Roman, was counted a great 
honor." 

9. A participle, may be used indefinitely after the infinitive 
of the verb io he, used as a noun ; as, " To be for ever in one 
place, doing nothing, would be intolerable." " Doing," here, 
belongs to no noun, that is, it is used indefinitely. This rule 
applies also to participles after the infinitive mood of many 
other intransitive verbs, and likewise of some transitive verbs 
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in the passive voice ; as, " To remain doing noUung, wonld be 
intolerable/' " To be found stealing, is a disgrace.'' 
" 10. When the noun to which a participle belongs is in the 
nominative absolute, this fact should always be mentioned in 
parsing the participle. 

11. Care should be taken not to confound the past tense and 
the perfect participle ; as, " He began to write," not " He begun 
to write ;" " He did it," not " He done it ;" " He saw it," not 
" He seen it," &c. 

12. Care should be taken not to i)se the past tense instead 
of the perfect participle after the auxiliaries to Tiave and to be; 
as, *' He has gone home," not " He has ioeni home ;" " It was 
written" not " It was tDroie" 

MODEL FOR PARSING. . 

" James, Tiaving tDriiien a letter, sent it to the Postoffice." 
"Having written" is a comp. perf. part., act. v., of the irr. trans, 
verb "to write" (write, i;rrotc, written), and belongs to "James," 
according to Rule XL (Quoto.) 

• EXERCISKS. 

Parse the Participles in the following sentences, correcting 
where necessary : 

Knowledge, softened by good breeding, makes a man be- 
loved and admired. 

Having &iishe^ his speech, he descended ffom the platform. 

The youthful poet, while walking alone in the woods, fell 
into a reverie. 

Precept has little influence, if not enforced by example. 

True honor, as defined by Cicero, is the concurrent apprpba- 
tion of good men. 

Much depends on the pupil observing the rules. 

What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so 
hastily ? 

I remember it being done. 

The learning anything speedily requires great application. 

By the exercising our faculties they are improved. 
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By observing of these rules you may avoid mistakes. 

This was a betraying the trust reposed in him. 

His being called a wit, did not make him one. 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, I shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor to deny. 

The sun rising, darkness flees away. 

Thus repulsed, our final hope is flat despair. 

He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. . 

He was greatly heated, and he drunk with avidity. 

I would have wrote a letter. 

He had mistook his true interest. 

The coat had no seam, but was wove throughout. 

The French language is spoke in every kingdom in Europe. 

Having taken muck medicine, and continuing to grow worse, 
my distressed mother said that giving me medicine seemed use- 
less. Travelling was then tried with encouraging signs of my 
growing better, 

His lesson being learned, and his other duties having been 
performed, he was to have a ride on horseback, he selecting the 
route to be taken. 

Him being my father, I love him with all his faults ; they 
knowing this, I cannot see what pleasure they can have in 
ridiculing him in my presence. 

Breaking of windows by the throwing stones is a species of 
mischief which is as wrong as dishonesty. 

Being honest is better than being a rich man and dishonest : 
to be continually cheating our fellows must create unhappiness.^ 

Having been educated a teacher, I must follow my profession. 

William done an act of injustice which he had frequently 
did ; he has forgot that God has saw him, and he has laid his 
head upon his pillow without asking forgiveness. 

When the Pilgrims had come to America, the streams were 
froze, the birds had flew to warmer regions ; the fierce Vrintry 
wixtd bldWed; they had been drove from their comfortable 
homes. To forsake the land of their birth was indeed sad; 
but to have forsook their faith, would have showed a want of 
sincerity and fortitude. 

[Explain the difference between the foUowing expressions :] 
17 
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The childien were amased by the dancing of ihe monkej. 
The children were amused by dancing the monkey. 
The teacher ezpluned the' lesson in the hearing of hia class. 
The teacher explained the lesson in hearing his class. 

REVIEW. 

Parse all the other words in the foregoing sentences, except 
the Adverbs and the Conjunctions. 



EULE XIL 

An Advbbb belongs to the Verb, Adjective, 
OB OTHBB Adverb which it qualifies. 

NOTES. 

1. Adverbs are generally placed before adjectives, after 
verbs, and often between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, " He 
is very attentive," " She behaves wdV " They are much 
esteemed." This rule is far from being universal in its appli- 
cation. It is in fact impossible to give any one rule which 
shall determine the position of the adverb in all circumstances. 

2. Adverbs should not be used where adjectives are required, 
that is, to qualify noun^ or pronouns. Thus, ** He dressed in a 
style conftnTnahle to the ruling fashion," not "conformably." 
"The dress lookjd pretty" not "prettily" "Pretty," here, is 
an adjective describing " dress," and does not qualify the verb 
"looked." It does not express the manner of looking. 

3. From should not be used before hence, thence, and tr^ence, 
because it is implied. Custom, however, has in a great measure 
sanctioned the violation of this rule. 

4. Hither, thither, and whither, were formerly used after verbs 
of motion. They are now used only on solemn occasions. Thus, 
" Come here," not " Come hither" 

5. Where and when are oflen incorrectly used instead of 
fohich and its adjuncts ; as, " The situation where (in which) 
I found him," " Since when (which time) I have not seen him." 
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6. How should not be used for that; as, "H« said Jiow he 
would do it." It should be " that/' 

• 7. No never qualifies a verb. Hence, when there is an 
ellipsis of the verb, no is sometimes inoorrectlj used instead of 
not; as, " Will you walk or nof* It should be "not," as will 
be seen by supplying the ellipsis. Thus, " Will you walk, or 
(will you) no< (walk)?" 

8. Nat/t no, and yea, yes, expressing simply negation and 
affirmation, contain in themselves a complete sense, and do not 
belong to any verb. 

9. Two negatives are improper, if intended to express the 
same negation. When so used, they destroy each other, and 
are equivalent to an affirmative. Thus, " I cannot by no means 
allow it," should be,* " I can by no means allow it," or, " I 
cannot by any means allow it." 

10. Sometimes, when one of the negatives (such as dis, in, 
un, im, &c.) is joined to another word, the two negatives form 
a pleasing and delicate mode of affirming ; as, " His language, 
though simple, is not inelegant j" that is, " It is elegant." 

MODEL FOR PARSING. 

"James wrote a letter hastily,** " Hastily" is an adv. in the 
pos. deg. (hastily, more -hastily, most hastily), and belong^ to 
the verb "wrote," according to Rule XII. (Quote.) 
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EXERCISES. 



A very smart child may learn more rapidly than is desirable. 

Economy, prudently conducted, leads very rapidly to wealth. 

She is particularly beautiful. 

The most cautious are frequently deceived. 

We should not be overcome totally by present events. 

He unaffectedly and forcibly spoke, and was heard attentively 
by the whole assembly. 

He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and 
religion. 

They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the war. 
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He drew up. a paper, where he too frequently represented his 
own merit. 

He leit Philadelphia last December, since when he has not 
been heard of. 

Whether yoa study or no, you never know the lesson at the 
time of Tecitation. You don't do nothing correct 

He did not say whether his father would consent or no. 

He will never be no taljer. 

They could not travel no farther. 

Covet neither riches, or honors, or no such perishing things. 

It was cold exceedingly ; the north wind incessantly blew ; 
I have experienced seldom so severe a winter. 

This is an often error made by children; it is qf seldom 
occurrence in writing. 

She looks coldly, she is not warm enough dressed. 

Some persons are of such a nature that they look cold upon 
those who treat them a£fectionate. 

He arrived at the house where t live, but started from thenoe 
immediately. 

BEVIBW. 

Parse all the other words in the foregoing sentences, except 
the Conjunctions. 

EULE XIII.- 

The InfiniAve Mood is governed by the 
Vebb, Adjective, or Noun on which it depends. 

NOTES. 

1. 7b, the sign of the infinitive* is generally omitted after the 
active voice of the verbs 6m?, dare (to venture), fieed, make, see, 
hear, fed, let, and some others; as, **I saw him (to) do it.'' In 
the passive voice of these verbs, however, the ^* to'' is generally 
expressed; as, "He was seen to do it." (See Appendix 33.) 

2. To, the sign of the infinitive, should not be separated from 
the verb by inserting another word. Thus, " I am resolved to 
not ^," should be, " I am resolved not to go." 
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3. ThAinfinitiYe seems sometimes to depend upon other parts 
of speech, besides those enumerated in the rule. Thus, "Be so 
good 09 (conjunction) to read this letter." In such cases, the 
sentence is elliptical. Thus, " Be so good as (you must be, in 
order) to read this letter." 

4. The infinitive is sometimes used apparently without de- 
pendence upon any word; as, "To speak plainly, I do not 
entirely approve your conduct." This construction is elliptical ; 
as, " (tn order) to speak plainly," &c. 

5. The infinitive mood is frequently used as a noun, and at 
the same time retains its government of the ol^ieotive o^e. 
Thus, " To write letters is easy." Here, " to write,'' as a noun, 
is nominative to " is," and at the same time, as a verb, governs 
« letters." 

6. Tense of the Infinitive. — ^Whenever the action or event 
signified by the infinitive, is contemporary or future with re- 
spect to the verb on which it depends, the present tense of the 
infinitive is required. Hence, verbs expressive of hope, desire, ^ 
intention, or command, must invariably be followed by the 
present, and not the perfect infinitive. Thus, '* I expected to 
have found him," should be, '' I expected to find him.' 
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MODEL FOR PARSING. 

"James tried to write a letter." " To write" is a trans, verb, 
irr., act v., inf. m., pres. t., and governed by the verb "tried,'' 
according to Bule XIII. (Quote.) 

EXERCISES. 

A man anxious to reach home, will aim to be at the station 
in time to secure his seat/ 

A good man loves to do good. They have a wish to learn. 
He has written some things hard to be understood. 
The desire to be rich is ono of the strongest of human desires. 
A man eager to learn the truth is not apt to fall into error. 
She is worthy to be loved. They need not to call her. 
I dare not to proceed so hastily. He bade me to go home. 
He was seen write the letter. 
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It is the difference 6f their condact which makes os to spproTe 
the one, and to reject the other. 

He was seen do it, thongh I heard his father to tell him not 
to do it. 

Help me to finish this work, and yoa will not notice the time 
to pass so slowly. 

I did not intend for to hart him. 
~ This is for to let you know how I am well. 

He begged to have been released from his prison. 

To live righteously, soberly; and godly, is required of all men. 

To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in 
the open air, and to preserve the mind from tumultuous emotions, 
are the best preservatives of health. 

[Supply the ellipses in the following.] 

I am not so stupid as to make such an error. 

To be candid with you, I must say, you did wrong. 

Not to leave you under the impression that I was one of your 
Bupporters, I did not vote for you. 

EULE.XIV. 

A Conjunction connects the words or sen- 
tences BETWEEN which IT STANDS. 

N0TE3. 

1. There is sometimes an ellipsis o£ one of the words or 
sentences, giving an appearance of a conjunction not truly con- 
nect! .e ; as, " Thai John has written his letter,^s easily proved/^ 
Here, ** that" seems simply to introduce a clause which is the 
subject of the verb. But by supplying the ellipsis, " (the fact) 
that John has written," &c., the true connective character of 
the conjunction appears. 

2. Words and clauses are often connected not by a single 
conjunction, but by two conjunctions or a conjunction and an 
adverb, corresponding to each other; &», "Give me neither 
poverty nor riches." 
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8. The following is a list of the principal oonjonotionB that 
hare a corresponding conjunction or adverb: 



ITisUher, 

Miker, 

Whether, 



Thouph, 

If. 

Both, 

Not only. 



So, 



nor; as, It is neither cold nor hot. 

or; asy Either she or her sister must go. 

or; as, Whether he will do it or not, I cannot 

say. 
yei; as, Though he was rich, yet for our 

sakes, &c, 
then; as, If he speaks true, then you speak 

false. 
and; as, I am debtor both to the Greeks, and 

to the Barbariaos. 
but also; as, Not only his character, but also 

his. life was at stake. 
as; as, My land is as good as yours (equality). 
so; as, As the stars, so shall thy seed be (equality 

or proportion). (See Appendix 34.) 
as; He is not so wise as his brother (denying 

equality). 
that; I am so weak that I cannot walk (conse- 
quence). 

4. The comparative degree, and the words other, rather, and 
else, are generally followed by tJutn; as, *' John is greater than 
James.'' 

5. After than there is almost always an ellipsis of several 
words. In supplying these words, the latter clause must be 
made analogous to tbeftreceding; as, "John has written more 
than James {has written)" (See Appendix 35.) 

6. Conjunctions generally connect the same moods and ten8.es 
of verbs ; as, ** He reads and writes well ;" and the same cases 
of nouns and pronouns ; ab,**I saw him and her." 

7. When conjunctions connect verbs in the same mood and 
tense, the nominative is generally not repeated ; but when the 
verbs connected are in different moods or tenses, the nomi- 
native should be repeated before each ; as, " He may return, 
but he vnll not remain." The nominS|tive is also often repeated 
wheii, in the progress of the sentence, we pass from the positive 
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form of expression to the negative, or the contrary, or when a 
contrast is made ; ** Though I admire him greatly, yet I do no^ 
love him'^ (from pos. to neg.), ''Though he was rich, yel he 
became poor*' (contrast), &o, 

KODEL FOB FABSING. 

"James and John are brothers/' "And" is a eonjonction, 
connecting "James" and "John," according to Bule XIV. 
(Quote.) 

EXEBCISBS. 

Parse all the words in the following sentences, correcting and 
supplying ellipses, where necessary : 

Forget the faults of others, and remember your own. 

Study universal rectitude, anid cherish religious hope. 

Practise humility, and reject everything in dress, carriage, or 
conversation, which has any appearance of pride. 

If ye do these things, ye shall never £eu1. 

It is neither cold or hot. 

Neither despise the poor, or envy the rich. 

Though he slay me, so will I trust him. 

So as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 

He was as angry as he could not speak. 

He has littie more of the scholar besides the name. 

He or me must go. Neither he nor her can attend. 

Anger glances into the heart of a wise man, but will rest 
only in the bosom of fools. • 

To profess regard, and acting differently, mark a base mind. 

Rank may confer influence, but will not necessarily produce 
virtue. 

She was proud, though now humble. 

He is not rich, but is respectable. 

[Supply the ellipses.] 

The story was not believed we were defeated. 

Wood is not durable irpn. 

One hour is — long another. 

He ate so much ■ he became sick. ^ 

As he treated others, he expected to be treated by them. 
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Though he was severe with the vioious, -^— he was lenient 
to those who tried to do right. 

It was done better by him than me 

Washington was a bettef man than Napoleon . 



The teacher ought to know more than his scholars . 

I was your enemy, but now am your friend. 

He is his friend to-day, but may be his enemy to-morrow. 



INTERJEOTIONS. 

1. An Interjection has no dependence upon other words. In 
parsing an interjection, all that is necessary is to tell what part 
of speech it is. 

2. Sometimes interjections have the appearance -of governing 
the objective case; as, ''Ah mel" But such sentences are 
always elliptical, some verb or preposition being understood ; 
as, "Ahl (pity) me.'* 



MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 

TO BB COEEBOTSD AMD PABflSD. 

I. John writes pretty. 2. 1 shall never do so no more. 3. The 
train of our ideas are gften interrupted. 4. Was jrou present at 
the last meeting 1 5. He dare not act otherwise than he does. 
6. Him whom they seek is in the house. 7. George or I is the 
person. 8. They or he is much to be blamed. 0. The troop 
consist of fifty men. 10. Those set of books was a valuable 
present. 

II. A pillar sixty foot high. 12. His conduct evinced the 
most extreme vanity. 13. These trees are remarkable tall. 
14. He acted bolder than was expected. 15. This is he who I 
gave the book to. 16. From whence came they C* 17. Who do 
you lodge with now? 18. The Select Council was not unani- 
mous in its opinion. 19. If he be sincere I am satisfied. 20 
Her father and her were at church. 

18 
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SI. The master requested him and I to read more distinctly. 

22. It is no mure but his due. 23. Flatterers flatter as long, and 
no longer than they have expectations of gain. 24. John told 
the same story which you did. 25. This is the largest tree which 
I have ever seen. 26. Let he and I read the next chapter. 
27. Those sort of dealings are unjust. 28. David the son of 
Jesse was the youngest of his brothers. 29. You was very kind 
to him, he said. 30. Well, said I, what does thou think of him 
now * 

31. James is one of those boys that was kept in at school, for 
bad behaviour. 32. Thou, James, did deny the deed. 33. Nei- 
ther good nor evil come of themselves. 34. We need not to be 
afraid. 35. He expected to have gained more by the bargain. 
36. You should have drank goat's milk. 37. It was him who 
cpoke first. 38. Is it me that you meani 39. Who did you 
. buy your grammar from ? 40. If one takes a wrong method at 
first setting out, it will lead them astray. 

41. Neither man nor woman were present 42. I am more 
taller than you. 43. She is the same lady who sang so sweetly. 
44. Afler the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a t'hari- 
see. 45. There was more sophists tlian one. 46. If a person 
have lived twenty or thirty years, he should have some expe- 
rience. 47. If this were his meaning, the prediction has failed. 
48. Fidelity and truth is the foundation of all justice. 49. And 
when they had went out, they saw no ntan there save Jesus 
only. 50. Strive not with a man without cause, if he have done 
thee no harm. 

51. I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it. 52. The 
girl's book it is torn in pieces. 53. It is not me who he is in 
love with. 54. He which commands himself, commands the wboie 
world. 55. Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 56. The peo- 
ples happiness is the statesmans honour. 57. Changed to a 
wcrser shape thou canst not be. 58. I have drunk no spirituous 
liquors this six years. 59. He is taller than me, but I am 
stronger than him. 60. Solid peace and contentment consisti 
neither in beauty or riches, but in the favour of God. 

61. After who is the King of Israel come out? 62. The reci- 
piocations of love and friendship between he and I, have been 
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many and sincere. 63. Abuse of mercies ripen ns for jndgh 
meiit 64. Peter and John is not at bchool to-day. 65. Thre€ 
of thcoi was taken into custody. 66. Vo study diligently, and 
behave genteelly, is commendable. 67. The enemies who we 
have most to fear are those of our own hearts. 68. Suppose life 
never so long, fresh accessions of knowledge may still bo made. 
60. Surely thou who reads so much in the Bible, can tell me 
what became of Elijah. 70. Neither the master nor the scholon 
is reading. 

71. Trust not him, whom, you know, is dishonest. 72. I love 
no interests but that of truth and virtue. 73. Every imagination 
of the thoughts of the heart are evil continually. 74. No one 
can be blamed for taking due care of their health. 75. They 
crucified him, and two others with him, on either side one, and 
Jesus in the midst 76. I have read Popes Homer, and Dry- 
dens Virgil. 77. He that is diligent you should commend. 

78. There was an earthquake which mdde the earth to tremble. 

79. He was very much made on at school. 80. Though he 
were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered. 

61. If he is alone tell him the news; but if there is anybody 
with him, do not tell him. 62. They ride faster than us. 
63. Though the measure be mysterious, it is worthy of atten- 
tion. 64. If he does but approve my endeavours, it will be an 
ample reward. 65. •Was it him who came last? Yes, it was 
him. , 66. I shall take care that no one shall suffer no injury. 
87. Every man should act suitable to his character and station 
in life. 66. His arguments were exceeding clear. 69. I only 
' spoke three words on that subject 90. The ant and the bee 
sets a good example before dronish boys. 

01. Evil communications corrupts good manners. 92. Hanni* 
bal was one of the greatest generals whom the world ever saw. 
03. The middle station of life seems to be the most advantage* 
ously situated for gaining of wisdom. 94. These are the rules 
of grammar, by the. observing- whicii you may avoid mistakes. 
95. Take care, little children, lest the dog bites you. 96. My 
ezeroises are not well wrote, I do not bold my pen well. 
97. Grammar teaches us to speak proper. 98. She accused her 
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eompanion for having betrayed her. 09. I will not dLnent with 
her/ 100. Who shall I give it to ? 

101. Who are you looking for 1 102. That ia a book which 
I am much pleased with. 103. That picture of the emperor's is 
a very exact resemblance of him. 104. Every thing that we 
here enjoy, change, decay, and come to an end. 105. It is not 
him they blame so much. 106. No people has mdre iaults than 
they that pretend to have none. 107. The laws of Draco is said 
to have been wrote with blood. 106. It is so clear, or so ob- 
vious, as I need not explain it 109. She taught him and I to 
read. 110. The greater a bad man*s accomplishments are, the 

more dangerous he is to society, and the more less fit for a com- i 

i 
pan ion. i 

3 11. Each has their own faults, and every one should endea- | 

voar to correct their own. 112. Let your promises be few, and 

ench that you can perform. 113. His being at enmity with 

■ Cesar and Antony were the cause of perpetual discord. 114 
Their being forced to their books in an age at enmity with all 
restraint, have been the reason why many have Jiajted books all | 

their lives. 115. Do not despise the state of the poor, lest it be- ^ 

comes your own condition. 116. It was his duty to have inter- 
posed his authority in an afiair of so much importance. 117. He 
spent his whole life in the doing good. 118. Every gentleman 
who frequented the bouse, and conversed with the erectors of 
this occasional club, were invited to pass an 'evening when they 
thougfht fit 119. The winter has not been so severe as we ex- 
peieted it to have been. 120. A lampoon, or a satire, does not 
carry in them robbery or mmrder. 

121. She and you were not mistaken in her conjecturosL 
122. My sister and I, as well as my brother, are employed in 
their respective occupations. 123. He repents him of that indis- 
creet action. 124. It was me, and not him, that wrote it 125. 
Art thou him ? 126. I am a man who approves of wholesome 
discipline, and who recommend it to others ; but I am not a per- 
son who promotes severity, or who object to mild and generous 
tr^traent 127. Prosperity, as truly asserted by Seneca, it very 
nnch obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. 128. To do to 

^ tlhera as we would that they should do to us, it is oar doty 
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1291 This grommar was piirchaaed at Ogle a (he bookaellttr^a 
ISO. The council was not unaaimoas. 

131. Who spilt the ink upon the table 1 Him. 132. Whe 
lost this bookl Me. 133. Whose pen is thisi Johns. 134. 
There is in fact no impersonal verbs in any language. 135. A 
cuui may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well ai 
read them in a description. 136. I had no sooner placed her m 
ny right hand, by the fire, but she opened to me the reason of 
her visit 137. A prudent wife, she shall be blessed. 138. Thf 
House you speak of, it cost me five hundred pounds. 139. NoC 
only the counseFs and attorney's, but the judge's opinion alsc 
favored his cause. 140. The vicious inclined dog was shoi 
before he had bit any of the children. 

141. This palac^ has been the grand Saltan's Mahomefs 
142. They did not every man cast away the abomination of theii 
eyes. 143. Whose works are these 1 They are Cicero, the most 
eloquent of znen's. 144. The mighty rivals are now at length 
agreed. 145. The time of William making the experiment,, at 
length arrived. 146. If we alter the situation of any of the 
words, we shalf presently be sensible of the melody sufiering. 

147. This picture of the king's does not much resemble him 

148. These pictures of the king were sent to him firom Italy* 140. 
I oflTer observations, that a long and chequered pilgrimage have 
enabled me to make on man. 150. Clelia is a vain woman, 
who, if we do not flatter, she will be disgusted. 

151. The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves^ on m 
popular a subject. 152. He acted conformable with his instme* 
tions, and cannot be censured justly. 153. No person could 
speak stronger, nor behave nobler, than our young advocate, for 
the cause of true religious toleration. 154. They were stud ioun 
to ingratiate with those who it was dishonourable to favour 
155. The house framed a remonstrance, where they spoke witk 
great freedom of the king's prerogative. 156. Neither flatter a 
contemn the rich or the great 157. Many would exchang« 
gladly their honours, beauty, and riches, for that more quiet and 
humbler station, which thou art now dissatisfied with. 16& 
hopes, and florid views, is a great enemy to tranqnillitf. 
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ISO. Many persons will not believe but wbat they are free fron 
prejudices. 16C. I will lie me down in peace, and take my rest 

161. This word I have only found in Spenser. 162. The king 
being apprized of the conspiracy, he fled from Jerusalem. 16^. 
A too gteat variety of studies dissipate and weaken the mw^» 
104. James wjis resolved to not indulge himself in such a ltu&I 
amusement 165. They admired the countryman's, as tlidy 
called him, candour and uprightness. 166. The pleasure or 
pain of one passion difier from those of another. 167. The 
court of Spain, who gave the order, were not aware of the coo- 
sequences. 168. There was much spoke and wrote on each side 
of the question^ but I have chose to suspend my decision. 109. 
Religion raises men above themselves; irreligion sinks them b^ 
neath the brutes ; that binds them down to « poor pitiable speck 
of perishable earth; this opens for them a prospect to the skies. 
170. Temperance and exercise, howsoever little they may be 
regarded, they are the best means of preserving health. 

171. To despise others on account of their poverty, or to value 
ourselves for our wealth, are dispositions highly culpable. 172. 
As his misfortunes were the fruit of his. own obstinacy, a few 
persons pitied him. 173. And they were judged every man ac- 
cording to their works. 174. Riches is the bane of human hap- 
piness. 175. When Garrick appeared, Peter was for some time 
In doubt whether it could be him or not. 176. The company 
was very numerous. 177. Shall the throne of iniquity have fel- 
lowship with thee, which frameth mischief by a law? 178. Nor 
let no comforter delight my ear. 179. They were obliged to 
contribute more than us. 180. ^he Barons had little more to 
rely on, besides the power ef their families. 

181. The sewers must be kept so clear, as the water may mn 
away. 182. Such among us who follow that profession. 188. 
No body is so sanguine to hope for it 184. She behaved un- 
kinder than I expected. 185. Agreeable to your request I send 
this letter. 186. She is exceeding fair. 187. Thomas is not as 
docile as his sister. 188. There was no other book but thi* 
189. He died by a fever. 190. My sister and I waited till they 
vere called. 

191. The friends and amusements which he preferred oop* 
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ruptsd his morals. 192. Henry, though at first he showed an 
unwillingness, yet afterwards- he granted his request. 193. Him 
and her live very'happily together. 194. She invited Jane and 
I to see her new dress. 195. She uttered such cries that pierced 
the heart of every one who heard them. 196. Maria is not ai 
clever as her sister Ann. 197. Though he promises ever so 
solemnly, I will not believe him. 198. The full moon was no 
sooner up, in all its brightness, but he opened to them the gate 
of paradise. 199. It rendered the progress very slow of tlie new 
invention. 200. This book is Thomas', that is James'. 

201. Who, who has the judgment of a man, would have drawn 
such an inference 1 202. George was the most diligent scholar 
whom I ever knew. 203. I have observed some children to use 
deceit. 204. He durst not to displease his master. 205. The 
hopeless delinquents might, each in their turn, adopt the expcs- 
tulatory language of Job. 206. Several of our English words, 
^me centuries ago, had different meanings to those they have 
now. 207. With this booty, he made off to a distant part of the 
country, where he had reason to believe that neither he nor his 
master were known. 208. I have gone at Philadelphia. 209. 
Which of the two masters, says Seneca, shall we most esteem 1 
He who strives to correct his scholars by prudent advice and 
motives of honour, or another who will lash them severely for not 
repeating their lessons as they ought ! 210. But she always be- 
haved with great severity to her maids ; andif any one of them were 
negligent of their duty, or made a slip in their conduct, nothing 
would serve her but burying the poor girls alive. 

2tl. They that honour me, I will honour. 212. For the poor 
always ye have with you. 213. The first Christians of the gen- 
tile world made a simple and entire transition from a state as bad, 
if not worse, than that of entire ignorance, to the Christianity of 
the New Testament. 214. The Duke had not behaved with 
that loyalty as was expected. 215. Milton seems to have been 
well acquainted with his own genius, and to know what it was 
that nature had bestowed upon him more bountifully than upon 
others. 216. He oqly promised me a loan of the book for two 
days. 217. I was once intending to have written a poem. 218. 
A reiy slow child wiU often be found to get lessons by heart aa 
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■OOB MMp nay, tcMnetimes aoooer, than ona who is ten tmes aa 
intelligent 210. It is then from, a cultivatioo of the perceptive 
Realties, that we only can attain those powers of cooceptba 
which are esaential to taste. 220. No man is fit for free coaTep> 
ntion for the inquiry after truth, if he be exceedingly reserved ; 
.if ho be haaghty and proud of his knowledge ; if he^ be positiv e 
and dogmatical in his opinions; if he be one who always aflfects 
to outshine all the company ; if he be fretful and peevish ; if he 
aflbct wit, and is full of puns, or quirks, or quibbles. 

221. Conversation is the busine^ and let every one that please 
add their opmion freely. 222. There- are many more shining 
qualities in the mind of man, but there are none so nsefnl, as dis- 
cretion. 223. Frequent commission of crimes harden the heart. 
224. In our earliest youth the contsgion of manners are observ- 
able. 225. The pyramids of Egypt has stood more than three 
thousand years. 226. A few pangs of conscience now and then 
interrupts his pleasure, and whispers to him that he once had 
better thoughts. 227. There is more cultivators of the earth 
than of their own hearts. 228. Nothing but vain and foolish 
pursuits delight some persons. 229. Not one of those whom thou 
sees clothed in purple are happy. 230. Wisdom, virtue, happi- 
ness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 

231. Luxurious living and high pleasures begets a langour and 
satiety which destroys all enjoyment 232. The modest virgin, 
the prudent wife, or the carefol matron, are much more service- 
able in life than -petticoated philosc^hers. 233. Man is not such 
a machine as a clock or a watch, which move merely as they are 
moved. 284. My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. 
235. The parliament addressed the kmg, and has been prorogued 
the same day. 236. I have seen some yxmng persons to condoet 
themselves very discreetly. 237. We heard tlie thundei to roll. 
238. It is a great support to vir|oe, when we see a good mind to 
maintain its patience and tranquillity under injuries and afflic- 
tions, and tc cordially forgive its oppressors. 239. The flock, 
and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the object of the shop* 
herd's care. 240. When the nation ccmiplain, the rulers shoiikt 
listen to their voice 

941. I saw one whom I took to be she. 242. Let him \m 
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wh \m he may, I am not afraid of him. 248. Who do you think 
him to he 1 244. I am certain it was not him. 246. i believe 
It to have been they. 246. It might have been him. 247. It ii 
inapossible to he them. * 248. It was either him or his brother 
that gained the first prize. 249. If he is but discreet he wO) 
eocceed. 250. If he be but in health, I am content 

251. If he does but intimate his desire, it will produce obedi- 
ence. 252. It is so clear as I need not explain it 253. The 
relations are so uncertain, as that they require a great deal 
of examination. 254. The one is equally deserving as the other. 
255. As &r as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 266. 
His raiment was so white as snow. 257. The not attending to 
this rale is the cause of a very common error. 258. The horse 
wae stole. 250. They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
260. The Rhine was froze over. 

261. She was showed into the drawing-room. 262. My peo- 
ple have slid backwards, 263. He has broke the bottle. 264. 
Some fell by the way-side, and was trode down. 265. The price 
of cloth has lately rose very much. 266. The work was very 
well began. 267. His vices have weakened his mind, and 
oroke his health. 268. He would have went with us, bad be 
been invited. 269. Can any person on their entrance into life, 
be fully secure that they shall not be deceived 1 270. The chasm 
made by the earthquake was twenty foot broad, and one hundred 
fathom in depth. 

271. There is six foot water in the hold. 272. I have no 
interests but that of truth and virtue. 273. Those sort of favours 
did real injury. 274. Thou who has been a witness of the fact, 
can give an account of it 275. The child which was lost is 
found. 276. I am the person who adopt that sentiment and main- 
tains it. 277. Thou art a pupil who possesses bright parts, but 
who hast cultivated them but little.^ 278. Thou art the friend that 
hast often relieved me, and that has not deserted me now in the 
time of peculiar need. 279. The soldiers, with a single except- 
ion, who passed for the bravest man in the regiment, offered their 
■ervices. 280. Either I or thou am greatly mistaken. 

261. Heorlissureof thisweekVprize. 282. Either Thomas 
m thou has spilt the ink on my paper. 283. John or I has done 
19 . 
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it 264. Ue or thou is the person who must go to London m 
that business. 285u The candidate being chosen was owing U 
the influence of par^. 286l The winter has not been as se\en 
•8 we expected it to have been. 287. Him and her were of thi 
same age. 288. If the night have gathered aoght of evil, dis 
perse it 289. Neither poverty nor rjches was injurious to him 
200. He or they was offended at it. ^ 

291. Whether one or more was concerned in the bosinesi, 
does not yet appear. 292. The cares of this life, or the deceit* 
fulness of riches, has choked the seeds of virtue in many a pro* 
mising mind; 293. Disappointments and afflictions, however 
disagreeable, they often improve us. 294. Sim]^e and innocent 
pleasures, they alone are duraUe. 295t. Which rule, if it ha4 
been observed, a neighbouring prince would have wanted a great 
deal of that incense which has been offered up to him. 296. 
Man, though he has great variety of thoughts, and such, from 
which others as well as himself might receive profit and delight, 
yet they are all within his own breast. 297. That warm cli- 
mates should accelerate the growth of the human body, and 
shorten its duration, are very reasonable to believe. 296. Thai 
it is our duty to promote the purity of our minds and bodies, to be 
just and kind to our feUow-creatures, and to be pious and faithfijt) 
to him who made us, admit Jiot of any doubt in a rational and 
well-informed mind. . 299. The great power and, force of custom' 
forrbs another argument against keeping bad company. 900. 
Public spirit is a more universal principle than a sense of honour 

901. Do not interrupt me thyseliv nor let no one disturb me. 
802. I am resd ted not to comply with the proposal, neither at 
present nor at any other time. 908. As far as I can judge, s 
spirit of independency and freedom, tempered by senaments of 
decency and the love of order, influence, in a most remarkable 
manner, the minds of the subjects of this happy republic 304. 
That it is our duty to be pious admit not of anjjydoubt 305. If 
he becomes very rich, he may be less industrious. 806. It wpr 
wrote extempore. 307. Romulus, which founded Rome, killed 
his brother Remu& 308. He was extreme prodigal, and -his 
pnperty is now nmur exhausted. 309. They lived conformable 
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to the rules of prudence. 310. He speaks very fluent, reads «» 
cellent, but does not think very coherent 

811. They came agreeable to their promise, and conducted 
themselves suitable to the occasion. 312. They hoped for a l9ooa 
and prosperous issue to the war. 313. Such men that act treach- 
erously ought to be avoided. 314. He gained nothing farther by 
bis speech, but only to be ccvnmended for his eloquence. 315. 
This is none other but the gate of paradise. 316. Such sharp 
replies that cost him his life. 317. To trust in liim is no more 
tot to acknowledge his power. 318. I understood him .the best 
of all others who spoke on the subject. 31^. Eve was the fiiirest 
of all her daughters. 320. He is the likeliest of any other to 
succeed. 

32|. Janeisthewittierof the three, not the wiser. 322. John 
can write better than me. 323. He is as good as her. .324 
Thou art a much greater loser than me by his death. 325. She 
euffers hourly more than me. 326. They know how to write as 
well as him ; but he is a better grammarian than them. 827. 
The undertaking was much better executed by his brother than 
be. 328. They are greater gainers than us. 329. She is not so 
learned as him. 330. If the king give us leave, we may perfbrm 
the office as well as them that do. 

831. Let each esteem others better than themselvea 832. 
Every one of the letters bear date after his banishment. 833. 
ELach of them, in their turn, receive the benefits to which they are 
entitled. 334. Every person, whatever be their station, are 
bound by the duties of morality and religion. 335. Neither of 
those men seem to have any idea that their opinions may be ill- 
founded. 336. By discussing what relates to each particular in 
their order, we shall better understand the subject 337. Are 
either of these men your friend ? 338. I always intended to 
have rewarded my son according to his merit 339. We have 
done no more than it was our duty to have done. 340. From 
the little conversi^tion I had with him, he appeared to have been 
ft man of letters. 
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il7 PsotODT in the itrict acceptation of the tena. treats onlj of wrN^ 
mUtm, For convenience in teaching, however, several other topica m 
■raally either inclq4ed under thie head, or at least discmsed in the aame 
part of the hook. Among theie may be reckoned PunctuaUon, which 
properlj belongs to Orthography (5) ; OrikBepy, or the right prooinkciatioi 
of words, which properly belongs to the science of Elocotion; and 
FigureM, which belong more to Rhetoric than to Grammar. Still it seems 
desirable to give the student of grammar the means of knowing at least 
the nomenclature, and some of the more important principles of these 
subjects. As they cannot be attended to with advantage till the student is 
familiar with the general principles of grammar, they are treated of under 
the same head with Prosody, which is always, and rightfully, the last 
point of grammar that the student learns. Under the fourth head of 
grammar, therefore, four topics will be considered, vis. Pongtuatioh 
Oktboktt. FxauRBs, and Versificat ou. 

PUNCTUATION. 

618. Punctuation treats of the use of capital letters, and of thu 
varioas potnts and characters, other than letters, that are used in 
writing. 

oAprrAXiB. 

619. In ancient writings, all the letters were capitals, and followed each 
other continuously, without being divided into words and sentences, either 
by points or by separation in space. Small letters were first introduced 
about the seventh century. For many centuries ailer the introduction of; 
the small letters, capitals continued to be used much more than they are 
BOW. Nouns in particular, whether proper or common, always com 
menced with a capital. Writers and printers now vary somewhat in re- 
gard to the use of capitals, but the following rules may be considered at 
exhibiting present usage as nearly as it can be ascertained. 

620. The title page of a book, and the headings of thapterM^ 
should be printed entirely in capitals. 

621. In quoting the title of a book, every noun and other prin- 
eipal word should begin with a capital ; as, «* Sparks' Life of 
Washington." 

(148) 
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622 The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or wilt* 
ing of any kind, should begin with a eapital ; also, the first word 
after a period or a note of iiUerrogatum ; and the first woid is 
every line of poetry, 

623. All names and titles of the Deity begin with a capital ; 
asi God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being. 

624. All proper names and titleb of office or honour ; as, John, 
Washington, Baltimore, Broadway, Chief Justice Taney, General 
Cadwallader, United States Gazette, &c. ; al86, adjectives ifo- 
rived from proper names; as, American, Pennsylvanian, Spa- 
nish, English, French, &c. 

625. The first word of an example or quotation^ following a 
■emicolon, begins with a capital ; as, "^ Temperance promotes 
health." 

626. The Pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always 
capitals. 

The Points in general, 

CS^, The Points now used in writing, as well as the distinction between 
•mall letters and capitals, were entirely unknown among the ancients. 
Aristophanes, a grammarian of Alexandria, libout two centuries and a half 
before the Christian era, is said to have invented some contrivance of the 
kind. Whatever his invention was, it was subsequently lost, or at least 
never came into general use, and an attempt to revive it in the time of 
Charlemagne, met with only partial success. Some few marks of punctua- 
tion seem to have come gradually into use, but without any fixed or uni- 
form usage. At length, in the fifteenth century, soon after the invention 
•f printing, Aldus Manutius, a learned printer of Venice, increased the 
Bamber of signs, established rules for their use, and reduced the art to 
nearly the condition in which it now exists. As in regard to the use of 
capitals, so here there is some discrepancy among writers and printers in 
their mode of punctuation. The following rules, however, are believed 
to exhibit the established usage, so far as such a usage exists, or can be 
ascertained. 

. 6S8. The principal characters used in punctuation are the Comma (,), 
Semicolon (;), Colon (:), Period (.), and Interrogation (?), which are re 
lated to each other; also the Exclamation (!), Dash ( — ), Parenthesis ( ) 
Apostrophe ('), &C/ The period and interrogation are considered as 
marking a complete sentence. The colon marks a portion of a sentence 
faboidioate to the period, the semicolon subordinate to the colon, and the 
eomma sabordinate to the semicolon. Hence, a comma marks the smaller 
MMrtioa into whhsh a sentence can be divided. 
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THE COMMA. 

(09. In a ttmple $enience (409), when the sabjeoi of the VeHi 
« not a single word, but the nominative with eeveral adjiimstSy a 
eomma b usually insert^ before the verb; as, ** A steady and 
undivided attention to one object, is a siire mark of a superior 
mind.** 

030. In compound sentences, the different members are sepa- 
tated by commas ; as, ^ Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use theui ;" except where the mem- 
bers are very short, or very closely connected ; as, ** Revelation 
tells us how we may attain happmess.'* 

681. Two words connected by a conjunction expressed, do 
not admit a comma between them; as, "The earth and the 
moon are planets ;*' ** He catches and arrests the hours ;** ** He 
acts prudently and vigorously^ When, however, the conjunc- 
tion is nol expressed, a comma is inserted ; as, " He is a plain, 
honest man ; except where two adjectives iexpress, not di^rent 
qualities of the noun, but different modifications of the same 
quality ; as, ** A dark hrown coat" 

6d2. More than two words connected in construction, whether 
with or without a conjunction, have a comma after each ; as, 
" Poetry, music^ and painting, are fine arts." Except where the 
words so connected are adjectives. The last adjective in such 
a case should not be separated from the noun immediately fol- 
lowing ; as, ** David was a brave, wise, and prudent prince." 

633. Words in pairs take a comma between the pair3 ; as, 
** Anarchy and confusion, poverty and distress, desolation and 
ruin, are the consequences of civil war." 

634. Nouns in apposition are separated by a comma when- 
ever the latter noun is accompanied by several adjuncts ; a^ 
**Paul, the apostle of the GentilesJ*^ If the last three words be 
oinitted, no comma will be required ; as, ** Paul the apostle." 

635. The nominative independent^ and the nominative ahsfh 
hue (422, 423), with the words dependent on them, are separated 
by commas f/om the rest of the sentence ; as, *' My son, hear thi> 
instructions of thy father," ** I remain, sir, your obedi«:it so^ 
vant,*' ** The time of vouth being preci'Mis, we should devote \\ 
Co improvement" 
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636. CompariUive and aTUitheticalrclttuses are separated by a 
comma ; thus, *'A« the hart panteth after the water-brooks, to 
doth my soul pantaft»r thee," ** Though deep, yet clear; though 
gentle, yet not dull." When the comparison is very short, the 
comma is omitted ; as, " Wisdom is better than gold." 

637. A short expression in the manner of a quotation is septc 
imted by commas ; as, *' Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaTes." 

688. Natf^ 80f hence^ again, fiftU secondly, &c., when coD- 
Bidered importanty and particularly at the commencement of a 
sentence, must be separated firom the context by a comma ; as, 
^ Again, our reputation does not depend on the caprice of man, 
but on our own good actions." 

639. The Relative toith its eUmse is usually separated firom 
the rest of the sentence by commas ; as, ** He, who disregards 
the good opinion of the world, must be utterly abandoned." .Ex- 
cept when the relative is so closely connected with the anteoe- 
dent that they cannot be separated;" as, ^^Self-denial is the 
sacrifice which virtue must make." 

640. That, used as a conjunction, is preceded by a comma; 
as, " Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

641. A verb understood requires a commfc; as, ** Reading 
makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; and writing,' an 
exact man." 

642. As, thus, &C., used to introduce examples, or quotations, 
are separated by a comma ; as, &c. 

643. Words repeated are separated by a comma ; as, ** Holy, 
holy, holy art Thou." 

644. Inverted sentences, by throwing two or more words out 
of their regular connexion, often require a comma; as, **To 
God, nothing is impossible." In the natural order it would be, 
<* Nothing is impossible to God." 

645* Adjectives, participles, adverbs, infinitives, &e., when 
separated from their dependent word, or accompanied by several 
adjuncts, generally require the insertion of commas ; as, '* His 
talents, ybrm^c^/or great enterprises, could not fiiil of rendering 
him conspicuous," ** To conclude, I can only say this," &e^ 
** Among the roots of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive streamt 
tliegr fiwoie^" &e« 
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618. When a sentenee consists of several members, and then 
aemben ^re complex and sabdmded by commas, the hirgei 
dWisioDS of the sentence are sometimes separated by the semi- 
edlon ; thus, ** As the desire of approbation, when it works ac- 
cording to reason, improves the amiable part of cor species in 
every thing that is Ikudable ; so nothing is more destmctive to 
them, when it is governed by vanity and folly.** 

647. When several short sentences follow each other, each 
containing a complete sense in itself^ but all having a common 
dependence npon some antecedent claase, they are generally 
separated fhnn tiie antecedent clause by a comma, and from each 
other by a semicolon ; as, '* PhUogophers assert, that nature -is 
unlimited in her operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures 
in reserve; that knowledge will always be progressive; and 
that all future generations will continue to make discoveries.'* 

648. SeTeral ibort leiitencei following each other, closely connected in 
meaning, but wUkoui any common grammatical dependence, are some' 
times separated by a semicolon ; as, " Evtry thing grows old; eveiy thing 
passes away ; every thing disappears." 

649. When a sentence containing a complete sense in itselt 
is followed by a clause which is added by way of infef'ence, ex- 
planation^ or example, the additional clause, if introduced by a 
conjunction expressed, is separated from the main clause by a 
semicolon. Thus, " Apply yourself to study ; for it will re- 
dound to your honour,** ** Prepositions govern the objective case ; 
«s, I write with a pen.** 

660. When a general term stands in apposition to several 
others which are particulars under it, the general term is sepap 
rated firom the particulars by a semicolon, and the particulars 
are separated firom each other by^wmmas; as, '* Adjeetive Pro* 
Doans are subdivided into four clothes ; possessive, demoneftrative^ 
distributive, and indefinite.*' 

TRBOOLON. 

65L When several short sentences follow each other, eteb 
sosteiahv a complete sense in itself, but all having a es m mos 
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dependenee upon some Mubaequent clause, these neatmem nn 
separated firom the sobseqaent clause by a colon, and from each 
other by a semicolon; as, **Tbat Nature is unlimited in her 
operations; that she has inexhaustible reeoorces in reserve ; thai 
Imowledge will always be progre^ive; and that all iutur# 
generations will continue to make disooTeries : these are amonf 
(he assertions of philosophers.'* 

662. When a sentence containing a conQ>lete sense in itself 
18 followed by a clause which is added by way of inference, ex 
planation, or example, the additional clause, if appended mthoui 
any eonjunctum expressed^ is separated from the main clause by 
a colon; as, ** Apply yourself to study: it will redound to yoor 
hcmour." 

THV PERIOD. 

653. Sentences which are complete in sense, and not com* 
nected either in meaning or grammatical construction, are sepa- 
rated by a period. Thus, '* Fear God. Honour the king. Have 
charity towardsjill men." 

654. Short fsntencQik when dotely connected in meaning, tkongb without 
anj gnunmatical conneiion, inaert a aemicolon instead of a period (648). 

055. Long sentences, if complete, even though grammatically 
connected, c^n insert a period. Thus, ** He who lifts himself 
up to the notice and observation of the world, is, of all men, the 
least likely to avoid censure. For be draws upon himself a 
thousand eyes, that will narrowly inspect him in every part*' 

656. A period must be used at the end of all books, chapters, 
sections^ du:. ; also^ after all abbreviations ; as, A. D., Art AIY., 
J. Smith, &c. 

THE IMTERROOATION. 

657. A question is reckoned as equal to a complete sentenesb 
and the mark of interrogation as equal to a period. 

658. The interrogation is always put at the* end ef a dkwtt 

questioo ; as, ** Why do you neglect your diity !** y 

669. The mdinet qaeation doea not reqoire the fate n ro f a tU a | ai» * He 
wl^ yoa negleoted vonr datj." 

20 
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OVBBR CHABACTKRS 1»BD IH WlUTUNk' 

660. The dash ( — ) is naed where the seatenoe breaks off 
abruptljr, where there is an anexpccted tarn in the eentiment, or 
where • Bignificant pause is required; as, **And God said-^ 
what I— let there be light.'* 

66L The kxclaiiation (!) is used after ezpressioiis of sodden 
emotion of any kihd; also, in invocations or addresses; as, 
** Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought!** When Oh is 
used, the point is placed immediately after it, or after the next 
word ; as, ** Oh ! that I had been more diligent** But when O 
is used, the point is placed after some intervening words; as, 
" O my respected friends !" 

062. The PARENTHESIS ( ) includes a clause inserted in the 
body of a sentence, which contains some useful information or 
remark, but which may be omitted without injuring the gram- 
matical ccmstruction of the sentence ; as, ** Know ye not, brethren, 
(for I speak to them tliat know the law,) how that the law hatb 
dominion over a man as long as he liveth ?** When the clause 
» shorty and fidls in with the general drift of the sentence, the 
parenthesis is now very generally omitted, and commas used in its 
place ; as, ** Mantua, Milan, and Parma, fruitful provinces of 
Italy, have often been the theatre of war.*' 

663. Crotchets or brackets [ ] are used to enclose a word 
or phrase which is interpolated, and which is intended to supply 
some deficiency, or to correct some mistake. The parenthens 
is sometimes used for the same purpose. 

664. The apostrophe ( ' ) is used when a letter is omitted ; 
as, enricKd for enriched. 

6C5. The marks of quotation (** ** ) are put at the begiimiiif 
tnd end of a passage quoted from an author in his own words. 

666. Tlie HYPHEN ( - ) is used to connect compound words ; as^ 
lap-dog. It is also used at the end of a line when the line ends 
with a broken word v/hich is finished in the next line. The 
BRACE ( I ) is used to connect words or phrases: 

663. The caret ( A ) ^^ ^^^^ ^o show that some word is omit- 
ted. The ELLIPSIS ( ) is used when some letters in a word 

are omitted ; as, W ^n, for Washington, Several asfeeriaki 
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mre sometimes used for the same purpose ; as, J*** 8*** Ibf 
John Smith, 

660. The dijbrbsis (**) separates two vowels which would 
otherwise be united in a diphthong ; as, aerial. 

670. The index (0^) points to remarkable passages; the 
nacTioN ( } ) divides into chapters or portions ; the PARAORAPa 
( ^ ) begins a new thought. 

671. The vowel marks are the acute accent ('}, the grave 
accent ( - }, the circumflex accent ( " }, the long sound ( ~ ), and 
tbe short sound ( "^ ). The marks of reference are the asterisk 
C*), the obelisk or dagger ( f ), the double dagger ( ( ), the 
parallels ( || ), &c. &c. 

ORTHOEPY. 

67S. Orthoept, in iti most general acceptation, meana corred promm* 
eiation. In tha( aenae, it may include the pronunciation of leUertt the 
■onnda of which have already been considered under the head of Ortbo- 
graphy ; the pronunciation of single wordt, which would connect it with 
the second general head of grammar, which treats of words; and the pro- 
minciation of words in their associated capacity, that is, in serUences, both 
prose and poeticaf, which extends the subject to Syntax and Prosody. The 
-word Orthoepy, however, is generally limited in its meaning to the second 
of these ideas, viz : the correct pronunciation of particular words. ThiSt 
in 8 language so very irregular in this respect as the English, must be'learn- 
«d by the ear, and by reference to some standard pronouncing dictionary, 
rather than by rule. The whole subject, indeed, especially in the general 
acceptjUion of it first mentioned,' belongs to the lexicographer and the 
elocutionist, nther than to the grammarian. Still, it seems important to 
explain briefly some of the temu used in reference to it, and to state a few 
•f the general principles. 

ACCKNT. 

673. Accent is a stress of the voice laid upon a particular syl" 
lable, distinguishing it from the rest of the word. 

674. Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its 
syllables distinguished in this way from th^ rest In addition \9 
this, which is called the primary accent, if the word is long, it 
often has a secxmdary accent upon some other syllable ; as in 
the words, repartee^ referee^ domineer, &c. 

675. To determine the place of the primary accent is a mattinr 
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of indupensable importance to correct pronunciation. Itn dif- 
ficulty is as g^rea^ as its importance. English words arc derived 
mainly from two sources, the Saxon and the Latin. The idioms 
of the two languages, so far as the accent is concerned, are di 
rectly opposite. The tendency of the Saxon is, through all the 
derivatives of a word, to retain the accent on the same syllable 
on which it is in the root; as, tkovgttU thoughtful, thoughtful' 
ne98y &c. In the Latin, on the ccntrarj, tJie place of the accent 
depends upon the termination, and consequently changes with 
^e diflTerent changes of the termination; as, ^different, dif 
ferentialy indifferent, &c. In consequence of these opposite 
tendencies, and the frequen% /pcillations between the two, it 
becomes next to impossible te reduce the usages (^ the language 
to any settled rules or analogies, without making them very 
numerous, with still moie numerous exceptions. The fidlowing 
rules, which are copied with slight alterations from the octavo 
edition of Murray's Grammar, present, perhaps, as correct a view 
of the analogies of the language, in this respect, as can be 
obtained. 

Accent on DieeyUahles. 

676. Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented ; as, " Childish, kingdom, 
6ctest, acted, toilsome, lover^ sc6ffer, fairer, foremost, zealous, 
fulness, meekly, artist" 

677. Dissyllables, formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter ; as, ** To beseem, 
to bestdw, to return.'* 

678. Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun, on 
the former syllable ; as, *< To cement, a cement ; to contrftct, a 
sdntract ; to presage, a presage." 

679. This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
Lavie their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on the 
latter syllable ; as, " Delight, perfume." Those nouns which, in 
the common order of language, must have ]Mreceded the verbs, 
often transmit their accent to the verbs they form, and inversely. 
Thua the noun "water," must have preceded the^verb **!• 
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siriter,** as the verb '* to corresp6nd," must have preceded the 
uoim " correspdndent :*' and " to pursue^' claims priority to " pur- 
suit/* So that we may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from 
the rule, it is seldom by chance, and generally in those words 
only where a superior law of accent takes place. 

680. All dissyllables ending in y, our^ ow, le, Uh^ ic, ter* 
mgCf en, et ; as, ** Cranny, labour, wallow, willow (except all6W| 
av6w, enddw, beldw, bestdw); battle, banish, cambric, batter» 
courage, fasten, quiet;" accent the former syllable. 

681. Dissyllable nouns in er; as, ** Canker, butter," have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

682. Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a Consonant and e^al; 
as, ^ Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in the last sylla^ 
ble ; as, ** Appease, reveal ;" or ending in two consonants ; as^ 
'* Attend;" have the accent on the latter syllable. 

683. Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter sylla* 
ble, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; as, «* Ap- 
plause;" except some words in ain; as .'* Villain, curtain, 
mountain." 

684. Dissyllables that have two vowels,, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first syll«bie f 
as, *' lion, riot, quiet, liar, ruin;" except ** create." 

Accent on Trisyllables, 

685. Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a fify liable, retain the accent of the radical word ; as, " Ldveli- 
nesB, tenderness, contemner, wagoner, phy'sical, bespatter, com-' 
minting, commending, assurance.': 

686. Trisyllables ending in otu, al, ion ; as, '* arduous, cApi 
tal, mention," accent the first. 

687. Trisyllables ending in ce, ent^ and ate, accent the first 
eyllable ; as, ^ Countenance, c6ntinence, armament, imminent, 
Elegant, pr6pagate ;" unless they are derived from words havii^ 
the accent on the last; as, ** Connivance, acquaintance;" and 
unless the middle syllable has a vowel before two consonants ; aa^ 
•• Promulgate." 

688. Trisyllables ending in y ; as, " entity, specify, liberty, 
ffctery, subsidy," commonly accent^the first syllable. 
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689. Trisyllables endiog in re or le, accent the first syllable, 
as, ** Legible, theatre;" except "Disciple,*' and some words 
which have a preposition ; as, " Example, indenture." 

6rO. Trisyllables ending in tide, commonly accent the first 
syllable; as, '* Plenitude, h&bitude, rectitude." 

001. Trisyllables ending in ator^ have the accent on the mid- 
dle syllables ; as, " Spectator, creator," &c. ; except *' drator, 
senator, barrator, legator." 

692. Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
tliong; as, ** Endeavour;" or a vowel before two consonants; aa. 
" Domestic ;" accent the middle pliable. 

693.* Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllabic 
are commonly French; as, "Acquiesce, repartee, magazine;" 
or they are words formed by prefixing one or two syllables to a 
long syllable ; as, " Immature, overcharge." 

Accent on Polysyllables. 

694. Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they are 
derived ; as, ^ arrogating, cdntinency, incdntinently, commenda- 
ble, commuiiicableness." 

695. Words ending in ator have the accent generally on thf 
penultimate, or last syllable but one : as, " Emendator, gladiator 
equivocator, prevaricator." 

696. Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable; as, "amicable, despicable;" unless the secood 
syllable has a vowel befiire tw6 consonants; as, "combustible, 
condemnable." 

697. Words ending in ton, ous, and ty, have their accent on 
the antepenultimate, or last syllable but two; as, "Salvation, 
vict6rious, activity." 

696. Words which end in ia, io, and cal^ have tbe accent or 
the antepenult; as, " Cyclopaedia, punctilio, dosp6tical." 

699. 'The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as cum 
plete or infallible, but proposed as useful. Almost every rule uf 
every language has its exceptions ; and, in English, as in other 
toofraes, much must be learned by example and authority. 

TOOL It may be further obeerred, that though the ayllable on wliioh tbf 
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jTrincipal accent i« placed, it fixed and certain, yet we nay, and do ft« 
qaentlj make the secondary principaJ, and the principal eecondary ; thua 
" Caravan, complaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," may 
all have the greater stress on the first, and the less on the last syllable^ 
without any violent offence to the ear: nay, it may be asserted that the 
principal accent on the first syllable of these words, and none at all on the 
last, though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or discordant^* 
bat placing an accent on the second syllable of these words, would entirely 
derange them, and produce a great harshness and dissonance. The same 
observations may be applied to " demonstration, lam^tation, provocation 
navigator, propagator, alligator," and every similar word in the language. 

BHFHA818. 

701. EmpJiasis is a stress of the voice laid upon a particular 
word, distinguishing it from the rest of the sentence. As accent 
distinguishes one syllable in a word, so emphasis distinguishes 
one word in a sentence. 

702. On the right management of the emphasis depends the life of pro 
nimciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only will dis- 
cmirse be rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning often left ambigu* 
ous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound <;.9 
meaning wholly. 

703. To give a common instance : such a simple question as this, '* Do 
yoo ride to town to-day V is capable of no fewer than four different ac- 
ceptations, according as the emphasis is differently placed on the words 
If it be pronounced thus: ** Do you ride to town to-day?*' the answer may 
naturally be, ** No, we send a servant in our stead." If thus : ** Do you ride 
to town to-day V* answer, " No, we intend to walk," " Do you ride to town 
to-day r* " No, we ride into the country." " Do you ride to town to-day ?*' 
'* No, but we shall to-morrow." • 

704. In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole force and beauty of tm 
expression often depend on the emphatic word ; and we may present to the 
i>earers quite different views of the sentiment, by placing the emphasis 
differently. In the following words of our Saviour, observe in what 
different lights the thought is placed, acco(ding as the words .arc pro- 
Bounced. "Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?" **Be 
trayest thou," makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. •• Be- 
trayest thou" makes it rest upon Judas's connexion with his master. " Be- 
trayest thou the Son of man" rests it upon our Saviour's personal charac- 
ter and eminence. ** Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kin f*' turns it 
spon his proftituting the signal of peace and friendship, to the purpose of 
lestniction. 

TOft. The emphaaii often lies on the word that aski a question^ as," WA« 
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nidMr -Wftiiiwm iMeomor "WkaluhaSll^o^ «mstt«raliiI2 f 
goF' "Why dott thou weep T* And when two words are fet in contne^ 
or in oppodtton to one another, they are both emphatic ; aa, ■< He is the 
ifnaU, not ih»Juthtr of hia people ;** ** Hia sabjecta fear \dm, bat ihey dm 
tot lo9B him.** 

7€6. Some aenteneea are to ffall and comprebenaiTe, that almeat eveiy 
anoid ia emphatical : aa« ** Ye hilla and dalea, ye rivers, woods and plains^ 
•r, aa that emphatic ezpostnlation in the prophecy of EsekieU " Why will 
je die f* In the btter abort aentence, every word ia emphatical ; and on 
whichever word we lay the emphasis, whether on the first, second, third 
or foorth, it strikes out a difierent sense, and opena a new aabject of movinf 
eipostulation. 

707. Emphasis often falla not only on aingle worda, in diffsrent parta of 
the aame aenteoce, bat it ia fieqaently reqaiied to be continoed, with a Hi- 
de variation, on two, and aometimea more worda tofether. The foUowing • 
aenteneea exemplify both the parts of this position : " If yon seek to make 
one ricA, study not to increate hi$ «tore«, but to diminitk hU detireM.** *'The 
Mexican figures, or picture*writing, represent l&ti^t, not loordc; they ex- 
hibit imag99 to (he ejfe, not ideas to the undemtanding. 

706. Aa accent dignifiea the ayllaUe on which it ia laid, and makea it 
more diatingnished by the ear than the reat; ao emphaaia ennobles the 
word to which it belongs, and prescnta it in a atronger light to the under- 
standing. , Were there no accents, words would be resolved into their origi- 
nal ayllablea; were there no emphasis, sentences wonld be resolved into 
their original words ; and, in this case, the hearer would be under the pain- 
ful neoeasity first, of making out the words, and afterward, their meaning. 

709. Emphasis changes, in particalar cases, the seat of the 
accent This is demonstrable irom the foUowingr examples: 
** He shall increase, but I shall <iecrease,'* " There is a difierence 
between giving andybrgiving," .'^ In tliis species of compositioiiy 
jrfarffsibility is much more essential than /probability.*' In these 
examples, the etAphaeis requires the accent to be placed on BjVtt^ 
bles, to which it does not commonly belong. 

710. In order to acquire the proper management of the emphaaia, the 
great rule* and indeed the only rule, possible to be given, is, that the 
speaker or reader study to atuin a just conception of the force and spirit 
of the aentiments which he is to pronounce. For, to lay the emphasis with 
ejDict propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. It ia 
hx from being an inconsiderable attainment. It is one of the greateat trials 
of a true and just taste : and must arise from* feeling delicately onraelveo. 
and ftom judging accurately of what ii fittest to strike the feelings of others 

711 There is one error, against which it is partionlarty proper to caa 
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don l!he Isaraer ; namely, that of mnttiplying emphatical wordf too naek 
It ia tmly by a prudent reserve in the use of them, that we can give them 
any weight If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts to 
render every thing which he expresses of high importance, by a multitude 
of strong emphases, we soon learn to pay little fegard *o them. To crowd 
•very sentence with emphatical words, is like crowd. ng all the pages of a 
book with italic characters, which, as to effect, is just the same as to us* 
BA sncfa distinctions at all. 

QUANTITY. 

712. The QUA.NTITT of a syllable is the time occapied in pro- 
nouncing it 

713. Syllables are divided in this respect into two sorts, Umg 
and shorU When the length of a syllable is marked, the long 
and short marks are always over the vowel, and not over any of 
the consonants ; as, bdldness. A long syllable requires double 
the time of a short one in pronunciation ; as, mate, m&t ; note, 
not. 

714. A syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel ; aa, 
•'Pall, bale, mddd, h6use, feature.*' 

715. A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant; 
as, •• ftnt, bonnet, hunger." a 

716. Unaccented syllables are generally short ; as, " admire, 
bdldness, sinner." But to this rule there are many exceptioiit; 
as, *^ alsd, exile, gangrene, umpire, f5retaste, &c. 

717. All vowels under the principal accent, before the terminations ta, 
u>t and ion^ preceded by a single consonant, are pronounced long : as, " Re- 
falia, folio, adhesion, explosion, concision :** except the vowel t, which in 
that situation is short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, contrition." The 
only exceptions to this rule seem to be, ** Discretion, battalion, national 
and rational." 

^ 718. All the vowels that immediately precede the terminations, ity apd 
dy, are pronounced long : as, " Deity, piety, spontaneity.*' But if one con- 
sonant precedes these two terminations, every preceding accented vowel 
is short ; except u, and the a in " security, and rarity :" as, *' Polarity, se< 
ferity, divinity, curiosity ; — impunity." Even u before two consonants con 
tracts iuelf: as,-"Curvity, taciturnity," &c. . 

719. Vowels under the principal accent, before the terminations ic and 
•eoZ, preceded by a single consonant are pronounced short ; thua, " Satanic, 
pathetic, elliptic, harmonic, fanatical,- poetical, levitical, cinonical ;" except 
'* Tonic, runic cubic, musical, cubical." &3. 
21 
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790 TIm tow«« in chs antepennltimaui lyUaUt of woidt, with ikm M 
tewing tenninationt, ii alwaya prononnced diort. 

Zofiiy.* u» oUoquy. parouB: as, onparoua. 

9irepke: as, apoatroplie. erucy: na, ariatocfaqr. 

siefer: aa, barometer. ^<M»y.* aa, coamogony. 

gmnul: aa, diagonal. phony: aa, aympbony. 

ufrouM: aa, camiTorona. noaty; aa, aatronony. 

fenmas as, aomniferous. tomy: as, anatomy. 

Jbtout: aa, auperfluooa. patky: aa, antipathy. 

Jlnenl : aa, mellifluent 

PAUSES. 

721. Pavsbs are of three kinds: first, emphatical pauses; 
secondly, such as mark the distinctions of the sense ; and lastly, 
poetical pauses, 

722l An en^jihatioal pause is made, after aometbing haa been aaid of 
peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer's attention. 
Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this 
nature. Such pauses haye the same effect aa a strong emphasis, and are 
■abject to the same rules, especially to the caution just now given, of not 
repeating them too frequently. For aa they excite unoomnum attention, 
and of course raise expectation, if the importance of the matter is not 
,lhUy answerable to such expectation, they occasion disappointment and 
disgust 

723. But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, to marl 
tte divisions ofiht sense, and at the same to allow the speaker to draw his 
breath ; and the proper and delicate atiyustment of such pansea, is one of 
the most nice and difficult articles of delivexy. In all reading, and public 
speakinflf, the management of the breath requires a good deal of care, so 
as not to oblige us to divide words from one another, which have so inti- 
mate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
and without the leaat aeparation. Many sentencea.<are miserably mangled, 
and the force of the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being made in 
the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is speaking, or read- 
ing, should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath for what he 
is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn 
only at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 
suspended for a moment; and, by this management, one may always have 
a sufficient stock for canying on the longest sentence, without improper 
interruptions. 

7M. Panses in reading and public discourse must be formed upon the 
in which we utter ourselves ia ordinary sensible oonversatioa* 
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ud not upon cho itiff artificial manner which we acquiroi from readily 
booka according to the commca pnnetuation. It will by no meana be anf- 
ficient to attend to the pointa uaed in printing; for theae are far (nm 
BMurkiog 80 Uie pauaea which onght to be made in apeaking. A mechani 
cal attention to theae reating-placea, has p^hapa been one eanae of mono- 
tony, by leading the reader to a aimilar tone at ereiy etop, and a nnifona 
cadence at everf period. The primary nae of pointa iar to aaaiat the reader 
in diaceming the grammatical conatmction ; and it ia only aa a aecondaiy 
otgect, that they regulate hia pronunciation. 

725. To render pauaea pleaaing and eipreaaire, they muat not only be 
made in the right place, but alio accompanied with a proper tone of voice, 
by which the nature of these pauses ia intimated : much more than by the* 
length of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it ia 
only a slight and aimple auspension of Toice that ia proper ; aometimea a 
degree of cadence in the Toice ia required ; and aometimea that peculiar 
tone and cad«ice which denote the aentence to be finished. In all theae 
eaaea, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the manner in which 
nature teachea ua to speak, when engaged in real and eameat discourse with 
others. 

786. It ia a general rule, that the suspending pauae should be used when 
the sense is incomplete ; and the closing pause when it is finished. But 
there are phrases, in which, though the sense is not completed, the vo^ce 
tukeaaihe closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in which 
the sentence finishes by the pause of suspension. 

727. The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall of the 
voice, or cadence, with which many readers uniformly 6nish' a sentence. 
Nothing is more destructiye of propriety and energy than this habit. The 
tones and infiections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to be 
diversified, according to the general nature of the discourse, and the par> 
ticular construction and meaning of the aentence. In plain narrative, and 
especially in argumentation, a small attention to the manner in which we 
relate a fact, or maintain an argument in conversation, will show, that it ia 
frequently more proper to raise the voice, than to let it fall, at the end of 
a sentence. Some sentences are so constructed, that the last words re- 
quire a stroDger emphasis than any ol^ the preceding ; while others admit 
of being closed with a soft and gentle aound. Where there ia nothing in 
the sense which requires the laat sound to be elevated or emphatical, an 
easy fall, sufficient to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. And 
tn pathetic piecea, especially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn kind. 
ihe tone of the passion will often require a still greater cadence of the 
voice. The best method of correcting a uniform cadence, la frequ«it1y to 
read §dect tentencet, in which the style is pointed, and in wnich antUkemt 
are frequently introduced; and argumentative piecea, or such aa aboead 
with interrogatives, or earnest eiclamation. ^ 
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TMk PMliodjMMMfAra of two kinds; thejSna2puMttth«eBdof eadi 
iBS. wai tiM emtmnd pftote near the middle of the line. 

7S9. In reading blank Tene. where there is no help from rhyme, the 
e«iiae of each lice shonld be made sensible to the eer, bat without anj ele- 
vation or deitressioa t^f the Toice. The termination of the line shonld b« 
marked Oiily bj soch ^ slight suspension of sound as may distinguish die 
passage ftom one line to another without injuring the sense. 

73(1. In reading a Unr >f eight, ten, or twelre syllables, a decided pens* 
IS found necessary somewhere near the middle of the line. This is called 
the MMurel panse, and is generally at the end of the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable. 

TONK. 

781. Tmnt is Uwt quality of the voice by which it is expressive 
of emofion. The tones are conaeqaently as various as are the 
emotions of the mind. 

732. The best, and in fact the only general rule for the tone, is to attend 
carefully to the meaning of the author, and endeaTOur to feel the proper 
emotxin. If the emotion is felt, the tone will follow as naturally as the 
change S the features. No man utters lear, hope, joy, sorrow, anger, ad* 
miratioi dec., in tke same tone of Toice. In passing, however, from one 
tone to at *itber, the voice is injtectedt so to speak, up-aqd down. These in- 
JUciioM are capable of being reduced to certain practical rules, which may 
be found in any good work on elocution. One general remark, however, 
may be made here in regard to them, which is this : The undent erootione 
are, for the most part, expressed by a rising inflection of the roice, and the 
§enile emotions by a falling inflection. 

FIGURES. 

733. A figtare in language is some dcTiation from the usual mode of 
speech. This deviation may be in the form of a word, and then it relates 
to Orthography and Etymology ; it may be in its construction with the other 
words of a sentence, and then it relates to Syntax; it may be in the mes»> 
11^ of a word, and then it relates to Rhetoric; and as figures of all kinds 
are more common in poetry than elsewhere, the whole subject cannot be 
considered as unconnected wiUi Prosody. The reaaon for discussing the 
subject in this part of the book, has already been aasigned (617). I need 
snly add here, that in whatever part of grammar it is considered, it is desire- 
Ue that the whole subject should be presented at once, and not in detached 
portions. 

no VBBS OF ORT^'^ORArm kXD KTTXOLOOT. 

TAC A igure of Orthog^raphy or Etymology is some deviation 
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Ircmi the usaal form of a word. The figures of this kind art 
eight; Aphceresisj Syncope, Apocope, Prosthesis, Paragoge, 
SyMcresis, DuBresis, and Tmesis, 

735. Aphteresis takes away 9 letter or syllable &oiu the fte- 
ginning cf a word ; as, ^gan, for began, 

736. Syncope reject;^ a letter or syllable from the middle of t 
word ; as, lov^d for low^d ; se'nnight for sevennight. 

737. Apocope cats off a letter or syllable from the end ; as 
Ift* for the ; mom for morning ; scant for scanty, 

788. Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning of t. 
'vord ; as, enchain, dispart, for chain, part, 

739. Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end; as, 
moaken for atoa^e. 

740. Symeresis is the contraction of two vowels or of two 
syllables into one ; as te in alienate, pronounced as if written 
Alrye-nate» Two words also are irequently contracted into one ; 
as, ' Tis for it is ; Htoas for it was ; weHl, fur we will, 

741. Dueresis is the division of one syllable into two, by plac- 
ing the mark ** over the latter of two vowels ; as, in zoology 
It seldom occurs in English. 

742. Tmesis separates a compound word by putting a word 
between ; as, «* To God ward," that is, " Toward God." 

nOURBS OF BTNTAX. 

' 743. A figure of Syntax is some deviation fiom the ordinary 
construction of a word. The -figures of this kind are usually 
reckoned four; EUipsis, Pleonasm, EnaUage, and Hyperhaton. 

744. Ellipsis is the omission of words necessary to supply tho 
regular or full construction ; as, " Reading makes a full man ; 
conversation [makes] a ready man; and writing [makes] an 
exact man.** 

745. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, " I went 
home full of a great many serious reflections." Here the words 
m great maiiy must be cancelled, as unnecessary. So, in the 
phrases. " this here," *« that there," the words here and there must 

'be omitted. 

746. EnaUage is the use of one part of speech for anothefi 
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■ad m oonfined to poetry; as, ** Slow nses metit, when bj 
poverty depreased.** 

747. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words; as, ''Come, 
nymph demure,** It frequently imparts energy to a sentence, 
lud is very common in poetry. 

riGUEBS OF RHTTOEIC. 

« 

748. A fignre of Rhetoric is a deviation from the proper and 
literal meaning of a word or phrase. The figures of this kind 
are very numerous. It is impracticable here to give more than 
an enumeration of the principal ones, with a brief illustratum of 
each. 

749. The following are the principal Figures of Rhetoric: 
Simile, Metaphor, Allegory, Antithesis, Allusion, Hyperbole, 
Irony, Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, In- 
terrogation, Exclamation, Vision, and Climax. ^ 

750. A Simile is a formal comparison between two objects, 
expressed by the words like or as. Tht)^ we can say of a horse, 
** He is as swift as the wind ;'* and of a man, " He is as ^rm as 
a rocAr." 

751. A Metaphor expresses a resemblance between two ob- 
jects without the sign of comparison like or as; thus, **Thy 
word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path.*' A metaphor 
implies a comparison, and difiers from a simile only inybnii, the 
9ign 0^ compariscm being omitted. Thus, when I say, ^ A hero 
is like a lion,'* I use a simile, but when I say, ** A hero is a lion," 
I emjdoy a metaphor. 

- 752. An Allegory is a continued meoiphor, representing one 
subject by another which is analogous to it. The subject thus 
represented is not formally mentioned, but will be easily dis- 
covered by reflection. 

753. The following fit>m the 80th Psalm in a beautifal allegory, in which 
da Jewiih Jiation is represented under the 8vnib<^l of a rine. ■' Tboa hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it 
Thou preparedst room before it; and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. The hills were covered with th'^ shadow of it; and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. It sent out its bought into tbt 
MS, Md its branches into the riyer. Why hast thou broken down its hedges. 
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•o tbat all they who pass by the way do pluck it ? The boar out of fM 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth deyour it'* 

754. An Antithesis is a' contrast or opposition between tw« 
objects, by which they are both made to appear in a stronger 
li^ht; as^ ** Temperance leads to happiness, intemperance to 
miBery." 

755. An AUusion is a figfure by which some word or phrase 
in a sentence recalls to our mind either some well-known fact 
in history, or fable in mythology, or the sentiments of some dis- 
tinguished writer. 

Burke, in his speech oa the Carnatic wai» makes the followiDg allti- 
sion to the well-known fable of Cadmas's sowing dragon's teeth : — ** Every 
day yoa an fatigned and disgusted with this cant, the Carnatic is a country 
that will soon recover, and become instantly as prosperous as ever. They 
think they a*e talking to innocents, who believe that by the sowing of dra* 
gon's teeth, laen may come up ready grown and ready made." 

756. A Hyperbole is a figure that represents things as greater 
or less, better or worse, than they are in reality ; thus, David, 

^ speaking of Saul and Jonathan, says, ** They were swifter, than 
eaglenj they were stronger than lions.** 

757. Irony is a figure by which we express ourselves in a 
manner contrary to our thoughts, not with a view to deceive, 
but to add force to our observations. Thus, the prophet Elijah, 
in challenging the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their 
deity, ironically says, ** Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth, and must be awaked.'* 

768. A Metonymy is a figure by which we put the cause for 
the effect, or the effect for the cause, the container fi>r the thing 
eoDtained, the sign for the thing signified. Thus, 1. The cause 
for the effect, or the author for his works ; as, ** I am reading 
Virgil ;** that is, his tow ks. — 2. The effect for the cause ; as, 
* Grey hairs should be respected ;** that is, old age. 8. The 
container for the thing contained ; as, '* The kettle boils," mean- 
ing the water, — 4. The sign for the thing signified ; as, ■* He 
ftMuine8.the sceptre ; that is, ** He assumes the sovereignty." 

75&. A Synecdoche is a figure by which the whole is put for 
a part, or a part for the wh^le, a definite for an indefinite nam* 
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ber, Slc; v^ **Man returns to the dust," meaning only his bod^ , 
**He earns his hread^^ meaning aU the necessaries of life. 

760. Personification or Prosopopeia is that figure by whicb 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects; as, *'Tnr 
thirsty ground; *'The angry ocean;" *'The mountains stne 
Thee, O Lord, and they trembled.** % 

761. An Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject of dis- 
course, to address some other person or thing ; as, " It advances 
and with menacing aspect slides into the heart of the city. O 
my country ! ah ! //tum, the habitation of the gods /" Person 
ification and apostrophe so nearly coincide, that they are fre- 
quently confounded. The former, however, consists in giving 
life to inanimate objects, and the latter in abruptly addressing 
objects thus animated, or persons that are dead or absent. 

662. An Interrogation vs used literally to ask a question ; but 
figuratively, it is employed, when the passions are greatly moved, 
to a&m or deny more strongly. Thus, " The Lord is not a man 
that he should lie, neither the soa of man that he should repent 
Hath he said it? and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? 
and shall he not make it good V* 

763. ExdamattM^ is used to express agitated feeling, admira- 
timi, wonder, surprise, anger, joy, &c.; thus, " O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God !" 

764. Vision is a figure used only in animated and dignified 
compositions, when, iastead of relating something that is past or 
future, we employ the present tense, and describe it as actually 
passing before our eyes. Thus, Cicero, in his fourth oration 
against Catiline, toys, " I seem to myself to behold this cityr the 
ornament of the earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly 
involved in one conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered 
heaps of citizens, lying unburied in tlie midst of their raised 
country." 

765. Climax is a figure in which a succession of ideas is 
given continually increasing in importance, until the last, which 
is meant to be the most important and stnking of all; thus^ 
** There is no enjoyment of property without govemmodt; no 
government without a magistrate ; no magistrate without obedk 
ence ; and no obedience where every one acts as he pU 
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VERSIFICATION. 

766. Vebsification is the arrangement of words int9 
poetical lines or verses. 

VBRflBS. ' 

767. A poetical line or 'verse consists of a certain number of 
accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to fixed 
rules. It was originally called verse j from the Latin verto, to 
torn, because when we have finished one line we turn back to 
commence another. 

708. A couplet or distich consists of two lines or verses taken , 
together, whether rhyming with each other or not ; a triplet, of 
three lines rhyming together. 

709. A stanza is a combination of several lines, varying in 
number according to the poet's fancy, and constituting a regular 
division of a poem or song. The word verse^ which strictly 
means only a single line, is often incorrectly used for stanza. 

770. Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
verse to the last sound of another. Verses which have this cor- 
respondence in the ^nal sounds, are called rhyming verses^ and 
the poetry so formed is sometimes called simply rhyme. 

771. Blank verse is the name given to that species of poetry 
which is without rhyme. 

FEET. 

772. Feet are the smaller portions into which a line or verse 
is divided. They are called feet, because by their aid the voice 
vteps along* as it were, through the verse in a measured pace. 

773. It is necessary that the syllables which mark this rcgolar movement 
cf the yoice, should^ in some manner* be distinguished from the others. 
This distinction wm made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their • 
syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their quantity, by an exact 
proportion of time in sounding them ; the long being to the short, as two 
to one; and the long syllables, being thus the more important, marked the 
movement, in English, syllables are divided into accented and unaccented . 
and the accented syllables being as strongly distinguished fVom the unao 
«f«ted( by the peculiar stress of the voice upon the^, are equally capable 
of marking the n>vement, aoi polntin/; out the regular paces of the voiiM^ 

22 
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M tb% long syllablM w«n bj their quantity, among the Romans. IVhea 
Che feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they are exactly of tbe same 
nature as the ancient feet, and haye the same just quantity in their sjUa- 
bles So that, in this respect, we have all that the ancients had, and some- 
thing which they had not. We have in fact duplicates of each foot, yet 
with anch a difference as to fit them for different purposes, \p be applied 
at our pleaanre. In the examples whi^ follow, the accented syllables are 
distinguished by the mark of a long syllable, and the unaccented fay the 
mark of a short syllable. 

774. Scanning is dividing a verse into its feet, in order tc 
ascertain whether the number and arrangement of the syllaUes 
are according to the laws of versification. A line, in which a 
syllable is wanting, is said to be catalectic; one which is com- 

*plete, acataUctic; one in which there is a redundant syllable, 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter. In saying that a verse is re- 
dundant or the opposite, it is not meant to express the idea that 
tbe verse is faulty. On the contrary, these added or deficient 
syllables often contribute essentially to the beauty. of the versi- 
fication. The grammarian's province is merely to adopt some 
convenient name by which to recall the fact. 

775. The feet used in English poetry arc divided into e^ht 
kinds ; four of two syllables, and four uf three syllables. 

Feet of two syllables. 

1. An Iambus '^ "; as, defend. 

2. A Trochee " "; as, nobl^. 

3. A Spondee " "; as, vftin mftn. 

4. A Pyrrhic " "; as, on a (hill). 

Feet tf three syllables. 

5. An Anaptest '^ ** "; as, intercede. 

6. A Dactyl " •^ **; as, virtiiotis. 

7. An Amphibrach **"*'; as, c5ntentmSnt. 

8. A Tribrach » ^ ^- as, (nu)merftblg. 

Kinds of Verse, 

776. The first two on each of these lists, namely, the lambnu, 
Trochee^ Anap4SsU and Daciyl^ are the principal feet Thej 
are the only ones with which a. piece of poetry may be wholly or 
m great part formed. The other four feet are chiefly vaacA in con 
oexion with the ones first named, for tlie purpose of giving variety. 
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^ The kind of yeree to which any piece of poetry be1ongf% 
depends opon the kind of foot by which it is chiefly formed. 
Hence it is styled Iambic^ Trochaic^ Anap<B8iic^ or Dactylic 
verse, according as the prevailing foot is an Iambus, a Trochee, 
an AnapsBst or a Dactyl. 

778. £ach of these kinds of verse is subdivided accordincf to 
the number of feet or metres in a line. A line consisting of only 
one foot is called a Monometer ; of two feet, a Dimeter ; of 
three feet, a Trimeter ; of four feet» a Tetrameter ; of five feet, 
a Pentameter ; of six feet, a Hexameter ; and of seven feet, a 
HeptaTneter, 

lAMBIO VERSE. 

779. Iambic Monometer, The shortest form of the English 
Iambic consists of an Iambus, with an additional short or unac- 
cented syllable ; as. 

Disdain [!n^, 

Cdmpld.in|m^, 

Cdnsent|!n^, 

fUpent|in^. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with in 
stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides with the 
Amphibrach. 

780. Iambic Dimeter. The second form of our Iambic, is also 
too short to be continued through any great number of lines. It 
consists of two Iambuses. 

What place I is here 1 
What scenes | appear 1 
Td me | the rose 
N6 I6ng|6r gl6ws. 
It sometimes takes an additional short or unaccented syllable : 

Upon I a mount|4in 
Beside | a fountjatn. 
781 Iambic JVimeter. The third ihrm cou2Li;i of three Iajb> 

kues 

fn plaices fllr | 6r near, 

Or f^Imous 6r | obscare, 
Wh^re wbolelsSme is I th« air, 
Or where | the m6st | implire^ 
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It oometimet idmitt of an additioDftl ^hort or nnaceeoted sylla- 

bio: aa» 

OOr hearts | no ldng^|er l&nj^u^ 

782. Hamhie Tetrameter, The fourth form is made up of^/btr* 

limbnaea. ^ o « 

And m&y | &t lAst | my wea|ry age 

Find out | the peace] ful her|mit&ge. 

This measure is also varied by admitting an additiona] short ox 
ooaocented sylkbie at the end ; as, 

5r if I it b6 I thy will | and plea|*iire, " 

Direct I my plough | td find | & trea|f&re. 

m 

783. Iambic Pentameter. The iiflh species of English laiih 
ic consists of Jive lambusea 

Hdw loved, | how v&I|ued once, | avails [ thee not, 
Td wh6m | reia|ted, 6r | by whdm | begdt; 
A heap | 6f dust | alone | remains | of thee ; 
rris all I thou art, I and all | the proud | shall b6. 

Be wise | to-day, | 'tis mad|ness to f defer ; 
Next day | the fajtal pre [cedent | will plead ; 
Thus on, I till wisjddm is | push'd odt | 5f life. 

This is called the heroic measure. In its simplest form it 
consists of five Iambuses, but by the admission of other feet, as 
Trochees, Anapaests, &c., it is capable of many varieties. The 
following is made by adding a short or unaccented syllable ; 

Ten thou|sand glitt'jring lamps | the skies | Siddm\tng. ' 

784. Iambic Hexameter, The sixth form of our Iambic, is 
frequently called the Alexandrine measure. . It consists of tix 
Iambuses. 

For thou I art but | of dust ; | be hum|ble and | be wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic rhyme; 
and when used sparingly, and with judgment, occasions an agree- ' 
able variety. 

Thg iseas | shall waste, | the skies | in smdke j decay, 
Rdcks f^l I td dust, | and mount|ains melt | away; 
But fix'd I his word, | his sav|ing power | remains : 
Thy riaim \ for iv^'tr lasts, | thp 6wn | Atessildh reiffne. 
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7S5. Tambic Heptameter. The seventh and last form of out 
iambic measure, is made up of seven Iambuses. 

The Lord | descend |ed from | d.bdve, | &nd bow'd | the h€aV|j^ 
hig;h. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken 
into two; the first contaminj fojir feet, and the second three: 

When &11 I thy mer|cie8, | my God ! 

My rispng sOul | surveys, 
Tr&nspdrt|ed with | the view, | Vm Idst 

In wdn|der, love, | &nd pr&ise. 

In this form it admits of an additional unaccented syllable at 
die end of each odd line ; as, 

Frdm Greenland's i[cy mount|atn« 

Frdm In]did.*s cd|rd.l strftnd, 
Where Af |rlc's sun'ny fount|atn« 

Rdll down | their goldjen s&nd. 

TROCHAIC TERSE. 

m Trochaic Hionometer. The shortest Trochaic vene a 
oar language, consists of one Trochee and a long or accented' 
syllable. 

Tumult I cease. 

Sink td j peace. 

This ineasure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used 
on serious occasions. 

787 Trochaic Dimeter. The second Englisn form of the 
Trochaic consists of two feet ; and is likewise so brief* that it is 
rarely used for any very serious purpose. 

On the I mduntiin. 
By & I f5unti!iin. 

U sometimes contains two trochees, with an additional long ol 
accented syllable, as, 

tn the I days df | did, 
F&bMs I pl&iuly j t6ld. 
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796. Troekaie Trimeter, The third species oonsifits of ikrem 
trochees; as, 

Wh€n oar | h€artB &re | mdurningr : 

M '>f three trochees, with an additional long or accented sylla^ 
lie; as, 

Restless ] mdrt&ls | tdil f5r | nought ; 

Bliss in | vdin frdm ^earth is | sought; 

Bliss & I n&tave | of th§ |'SJcy, 

Never | w&nders. | Mort&ls, | try; 

There you | c&anot | seek in | vdin ; 

Fdr to I seek her | is td | gain. 



789. Trochaic Tetrameter, The fourth Trochaic species 
sistBof /our trochees; as, 

Rdund us | rdars the | tempest | louder. 

This form may take an additional long or accented syllabley as 

follows : 

Idle I ftfler | dinner | in his | chair. 

Sat & I farmer, | ruddy, | fat, ^d | fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. 

700. Trochaic Pentameter. The fifth Trochaic species is 
likewise uncommon. It is composed of five trochees ; as. 

In the I dark and | green and | gloomy | valley, 
Satyrs I hy the I brooklet | love to | dally. 

The same with an additional accented syllable ; as, 

Wh€re the | 'wood is | waving | grSen And | high^""^ 
Fauns and | Dryads | watch the | starry | shy, 

791. TVoc^atc Hexameter, The sixth form of the En|^ 
Trochaic consists of six trochees ; as, 

On a I mountain, | stretchM be|neath a | hoary | wUldw, 
Lay a I shepherd j swain, and | view'd the | rolling | billdw. 

This is the longest Trochaic verse that seems to have beet 
eiiUivated. 

▲NAP.SSTIO VERSB. 

792. AnapiBstic Monometer, The shortest anapestic 
ftfi^ls anapest ; %m, 
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n & Bw€et 

ResdnAnce, 
All their feet 
In thg d&Dce 

All the night 
Tinkled light 

This measure is, however, oft&n ambiguous ; for by laying at 
accent on the first, as well as the third syllable, we may gene* 
rally make it a trochaic. 

798. Anap€Mtic Dimeter. The next form of our Anapcstic 
verse, is made up of two Anapaests ; as, 

On & pl&in, I SiS hS strdde 
By the her|mit*s ^bOde. 

The same with an additional short or unaccented syllable. 

On the road | by the v&l|%,* 

As he w&n|derM l&ment[in^, 
T6 the green | 6f the fbr|e«^ 
HS returnM | him repent|in^. 

794. Anap4sstic Trimeter, The third species consists of 
ikree Anapests. 

y^ wOods, I spread ydur br&nch|^ &p&ce; , 
T6 your deeplest recess|es I fly ; 

1 would lilde I with the beas'ts | 5f the chAse ; 
I would van|ish from ev|ery eye. 

This is a very pleasing measure, and * much used, both m 
solemn and cheerful subjects. 

795. AnapiBstie Tetrameter. The fourth kind of the Englisn 
Anaoestic consists of four Anapiests. 

M&y I gdv|em my p&s|sions with &b|sdliite swfty ; 
And grdw wijser And betjtSr da life j wears &w&y. 

This measure will admit of a short or unaccented syllable at 
the end; as, 
On thj wftrm | ch^ek 5f yOuth, J smiles And t6\86b Sue blend|tfy 
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708. Dactylic Manometer, The flhortest d«ct> l«c verae 
dft* ^a single dactyl, as in the following: 

Fearfully 
Tearfully. 

The same with an additional accented syllable : 

Over ft- 1 mead 
Pricking bis | steed, 

707. Dactylic Dimeter, This consists of two dactyl^ M ^ 
the ibilowing : 

Free firom Bft|tiety, 

Cftre, And ftnxliety, 

Charms in vft|riety, .;^ 

rtOl to bis I share. '^5 

Hm same with an additional accented syllable : / 

" Cdver'd with | snow wAs the | vofei 
* Sftd wfts the I shriek df the | gale, 
When, dn the | night, wdful | wdU 
R&se td th^ I skiee--td the | skies r 

708. Dactylic Trimeter. This consists of three dactyls^ u k 
ibe following :^ . 

Wearing &|w&y in his | youthful ness, 
L6Telin§8s, | beauty ftnd | truthfulness. 

The same with an additional accented syllable : 
*< Time it h&s | pass'd, ftnd the | lady is | paJU,— 



Pale as the 
Weary ftnd 



lily that I Idlls 5n the | gale ; 

wdrn, shS has | waited f5r | years. 
Keeping h£r | grief ev^r | green with her | tears; 
Yean will she | tarry, f&r | cold is the | cldy 
Fett'nng the \ f&rm df her f Everftid | Grey.'' 

EvBRARD Gray, 

700. The Dactylic Tetrameter, Pentameter, and Hexametert 
with the additional or hypermeter syllable, are all found combined 
in the following extraordinary specimen of verBification. For thii^ 
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ds weD as tor those quoted in the two precSeding' paragraplis, the 
author is. indebted to the pen of Henry B. Hirst, Esq., of Phila- 
« delphia. It will be observed, that in each stanza, the first two 
lines are tetrameters, the third pentameters, and the fourth hexa- 
meters. This is the only specimen of Dactylic hepcameter or eveo 
pentameter verse that the author recollects to have seen. 

hkWan OV ADAM. 

Glad w^ our | meeUng : thy | glittering | bosom I i heard, 
Beating 5n | mine, like the | heart df & | tlmdrdos | bird; 
Bright were thine | eyes &b the | st&rs, d.nd their i gl&nces 

were | radi&ntlls | gleams 
F&llingfrom | eyes of the | &ngels, when | singing by | Eddn*8 

pur I piired.1 | streams. 

** H&ppy &s I seraphs were | we, for we | wd.nder*d a | Zone, 
Trembling with | p&ssidn&te ' thrills, when the I twilight h&d | 

Jlown : 
Even the | echd w&s | pilent : our | kisses Sdid | whispers df | 

love 
Lftnguish'd un | heard &nd un I known, like thd i breath Of the | 

blossdming | buds of the | grdve. 

'•« Life h&th Its I pleasures, hilt | fading &re | they As the | 
flowers : 

m 

Sin hath Its I sorrdws, &nd | sadly wd | tum'd frdm thdse , 

hoioers : 
Bright were the | angdls U \ hind with their | fklchidns of . 

heavenly | fldme ! 
Dark was the | desolate | desert be | i^re lis, and | darker 

tlic I depth df dur | shame r 

800. Dactylic verse seems to have been the least cultivated of 
all kinds of English versification. This is the more surprising 
oa account of the eminent beauty of which it is susceptible, is 
well as the facility for its adoption furnished in the immense 
Dumber of dactyls with which the language abounds. 
23 
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MIXED VBR8Bi. 

001. English venes generally consist of feet aU of one kind, or of one 
kind with an additional syllable. In this they differ materially £rom the 
verses of the ancients, in which f'^i of different kinds were found mixed 
together in the same line. For instance, the most common of all theii 
verses, the Latin and Greek hexameter, corresponding in its uses to oui 
heroic pentameter, consisted of dactyls and spondees combined to suit the 
varying character of the sense ; a preponderance of dactyls giving a rapid 
movement to the verse, suited to light, gay, or beautiful subjects ; apd a 
preponderance of spondees, on the contrary, making the movement of the 
verse slow ^d solemn. In English verse^ this combination of different feet 
in the same line, has been seldom attempted. In fact, no whole poem of 
an> considerable size, so far as the author is aware, has been omstnicted 
of wUxed linet ^roughouL Most of the examples that exist are isolated 
lines in poems that are otherwise purely Iambic, Trochaic, Anapaistic, or 
Dactylic. A Spondeo-Dactylic poemt for instance, does not exist in Elng* 
lish literature, although there may be examples of Spondeo-Dactylic verMeM. 
A few specimens of mixed verses will now be given. 

802. The following celebrated lines, from Childe Harold, con- 
tain an example of a Trochee ( ~~ " ) and a Spondee ( ) both 
occurring in one line of an Iambic C ''^~~ ) poem : 

Par I &16ng 
Frdm peak | to peak, | the rd.t|t]ing cr&gs | &m6ng, 
Leaps the \ Hve^thiin\6ir ! ndt | frdm dne | Idne cldud, &c. 

The lines which follow, contain a Trochee (" ** ) in a verse 
otherwise purely Iambic ( " " ) : 

Aldng [ thS rd|sy east, | in g5ld|en pride. 
Soars the \ &riB|ing s&n.| 

803. In the second of the lines which follow, which are In 
Iambic ( " ~ ) metre, occur ^ Pyrrhic (*'*') and a Spondee ( ) 

YSt Idvejly In | ydur strength, | fts is | the light 
Cfd I dark eye \ in wOm|&n! F&r | &\6ng 
From peak to peak, &c. 

The following is another example of the same: 

That dn I weak vnngs \ from f^r | pursues | yodr flight. 

804. The following is an example of Hexameter verse, com 
posed of dactyls ("''*') and spondees ( " ) alternately : 
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Chr^en in th< | wild wdod | proiidly th< | tflll tred ] lo6k» te 
thd I brown pld.in. 

The next example is a pure Dactylic Hexameter. 

Ov^r the | y&lley, with | sp^ed like tb« | wind, &11 thA \ stftadi 
were & | g&lldpingf. 

This will remind the scholar of Virgirs oft-qaoted Hsaa^ 
neter: 

QliAdr&pSldintd ptl|trgm 86ni|ta qofttit | tkn^ftUft | dU 
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In making even* an elementary text-book, an Author finds it 
necessary, for the satisfaction of teachers and of more advanced 
scholars, sometimes to enter briefiy upon discussions of disputed 
points, and to make remarks more or less extended in explana- 
tion and defence of his methods and definitions. Such remarks 
and discussions, if inserted in the body of the book, eyen though 
distinguished from the main text by a difierence of type, are 
found to confuse the minds of beginners. I have judged it 
best, therefore, in preparing a new edition of my book, to place 
all matter of this kind at the end of the volume, in the form of 
an Appendix. 

1. True Gbouhd of the Classification of the Letters. 

When the moath, throat, and other organs of speech are opened in a 
particular position, and the voice is allowed to flow out^n a oontinnous 
and uniform current, without any change in the position of the organs, 
the sound so formed is called a Vowel. In this manner we may pro- 
long the sound of a indefiniCely, or until out of breath. If, while the 
voice is thus issuing from the mouth, the current of sound is inter- 
rupted by a partial compression of the organs, the sound becomes a 
Bemi- VOWEL. Thus, while prolonging the sound of a, if we press the 
tongue upon the upper part of the mouth, but allow the voice still to 
proceed, the sound becomes that of the letter I. If this compression 
becomes so great as actually to close the organs, the sound ceases, and 
in the very act of ceasing gives rise to a Mute. Thus, id the case just 
mentioned, if instead of pressing the tongue upon the roof of the mouth, 
we press it against the teeth, and entirely stop the passage of the voiced 
the actual termination of the sound is that indicated by the letter t. 
This process may be reversed. The letter t may be formed first and 
^ the vowel follow it, as in pronouncing the syllable ta. In this case the 
mute is the very beginning of sound. According to this explanation, 

(181) 
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theiii as stated in the text, a Mnto is merely the oommencemeni or the 
terminatioxi of the sound, on opening or closing the organs ; a Semi- 
vowel is a partial interruption or modification of the sound, caused by 
changing the position of the organs during utterance ; and a Vowel is 
the yery sound itself prolonged without chtuige. (Page 8.) 

2. Impbopba Dxphthonos. 

In giving examples of the sounds of the different letters, the impro- 
per diphthongs are omitted. In every improper diphthong, one of the 
vowels is not sounded at all, and may therefore be disregarded. The 
sound of the other vowel will be found in its proper place in the list of 
the vowel sounds. The same remark is applicable to the triphthongs. 
A few examples of foreign sounds of the letters are also omitted, as of 
aa in Aai«<6oy, Aq». (Page 10.) 

3. On doubling thb final. L. 

The words, in regard to which there is a dispute respecting the 
doubling of the final 2, are the derivatives of the following : apparel j 
hevel, bowel, cancel, carol, cavil, channel, chUel, counsel, cudgel, diahevel, 
drivel, duel, embowel, enamel, empanel, eqital, gambol, gravel, grovel, 
kandeel, hatehel, imperil, jewel, kennel, label, level, lihel, marehal, marvel, 
model, panel, parcel, pencil, peril, pittol, pommel, quarrel, ravel, revel, 
rival, rowel, ehovel, ehrivel, enivel, taeeel, trammel, travel, tunnel, unravel. 
There is the same dispute respecting the derivatives of biae, and 
teorehip* (Page 15.) 

4. Obioin and Meaning of thb Abticlxs. 

A or an was originally ae, ane, or one. In course of time it beoame 
abbreviated into its present form, and by a usage not uncommon in the 
history of language, the short form acquired a shade of meaning dif- 
ferent from the long form, though both were originally precisely the 
same. The difference is this. One expresses the idea of unity with 
emphasis. A expresses the same idea, only without emphiBksis. This 
wUl be understood at once by an example. " Can one man carry this 
weight?" "No, but two could." "Can a man carry this weight?" 
"No, but a horee could." The idea of unity is expressed in both of 
these examples ; but in the former it is emphatic, in the latter it is not 
In the former, one is the leading idea, as distinguished from two or 
more ; in the latter, man is the leading idea, as distinguished from horse 
or other animal. 

A similar remark may be made in regard to the. The word the was 
originally thaet or that. In course of time it became abbreviated, and 
the short form acquired) in usage, a shade of meaning different from 
the original long one. That is demonstrative with emphasis ; the is 
demonstrative without emphasis. 
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That these words have acquired a real difference in meaning as well 
as furm, is evident. 1. Because a and the cannot stand without a noun, 
one and that can. Thus, I can say, " Give me one, give me that," but 
I cannot say, " Give me a, give me the" 2. Because a and the do not 
necessarily contradistinguish from tico and thi8, as one and that do. 
3. Because in many cases they are evidently not interchangeable. 
*'A kingdom for a horse," and "one kingdom for one horse," express 
different ideas. " The revolutiyn," meanS) in this country, " the Ameri^ 
can" revolution. " That revolution" may or may not mean so. 

In considering the article as forming a separate part of speech, I 
have acted in obedience to the immemorial usage of all languages. 
The proper rank of a seems to be with the indefinite pronouns, and that 
of the with the demonstrative prcmouns. If Grammar were a science 
to be written anew, very likely both the article and the adjective pro- 
nouns would ^e called^ as in their nature they truly are. Adjectives. 
Even in that case, however, it is to be remarked, not so much would be 
gained in the way of simplification as some persons have supposed. 
W6 should require in that case a subdivision of adjectives, correspond- 
ing to the present subdivision of the adjective pronouns, for these words 
have differences of meaning and construction, and, in those languages 
which admit of changes of termination, differences also of form, that 
clearly distinguish them, both from ordinary adjectives, and from each 
other. (Page 18.) 

$. Philosophical Character of the English in regard to 

Gender. 

The English is, perhaps, the most philosophical of all languages ih 
regard to gender. In other languages things without life are generally 
masculine, feminine, or neuter, according to their terminations, and 
without reference to sex or the absence of it. But in English, gender 
is strictly a distinction of sex, things without sex being invariably 
neuter. In consequence of this peculiarity, the language is capable of 
a rhetorical beauty, which is unknown in other languages. Personifi- 
eation (which means, considering inanimate objects as persons, endowed 
with life) is, in its ordinary form, one of the boldest figures of rhetoric, 
and can be used with propriety only in the highest flights of poetry 
aod oratory. There is, however, a lower kind of personification which 
«an be used in English, and frequently with great beauty. When, for 
instance, it is desirable to raise the style slightly above the tenor of 
prose composition, it can often be done with the greatest ease, simply 
by applying "he" and "she" to neuter nouns. This indirect kind of 
personification at once animates and enlivens the style, without render- 
ing it passionate or overwrought. In this way we say of the earth, 
"»A« is fruitful," of the sun, "Ae has risen in hie strength," of time, 
"he flies ongmpid wings," &e. 

When this animated kind of phraseology is ased, it is impossible to 
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give any uniform rule for determining what nouns should he considered 
as masculine and what feminine. In general, however, in such cases, 
nouns become masculine, which indicate superior strength, energy, or 
firmness. Those on the contrary are feminine which indicate weakness 
or timidity, or which are of a passive rather than an active nature. 
Examples of those which are considered mas<!tiline are, sun, time, death, 
love, Ac, Examples of feminines are, moon, earth, church, nature, &q. 
In accordance with this, animals are sometimes regarded as mascu- 
line or feminine, not from their sex, hut from the masculine or feminine 
qualities of the tribe to which they belong. Thus we say : " The lion 
meets hia foe boldly." " The hare leaps from her covert." (Page 23.) 

6. RiCHSs AHD Alms. 

The • at the end of these words is not the < of the plural formation, 
but is a part of the original word. Thus, richet is derived from the 
French richeate, and according to its derivation should properly be 
singular. But usage has given it both a singular and a plural meaning, 
as stated in the text. Alm»f however, from almeaae, retains its original 
meaning, and is always singular. (Page 28.) 

7. The First PsitsoN of Nouns. 

The question whether nouns are really ever used in the first person, 
is not a point perhaps oC much practical importance. The following 
sentences, however, seem to be examples of nouns in the first person : — 
''The Elder unto the elect lady and her children, whom /love," &c. — 
John, ii. 1. " Jhe Elder unto the well-beloved Gains, whom / love," 
Ac. — John, iii. 1. * " Paul, a servant, Ac, to Titus, mine own son," Ac. 
In these examples, the pronouns / and mine indicate the person of 
Elder and Paul, just as clearly, and by just the same kind of evidence 
that the pronoun her indicates the gender of the word lady. (Page 28.) 

8. Origin of the Possessive. 

The apostropUi and e are an abbreviation, not of hie as has been 
sometimes asserted, but of the Saxon genitive ee or t#. Thus, " the 
king's crown" was originally " the hingie crown." This form is some- 
times explained by resolving it into ** the king hie crown^" and certain 
Hebraisms found in the English version of the Scriptures seem to 
countenance such a hypothesis. But the facts are against it Besides, 
"queen's" could not be resolved into "queen here" "children's" into 
" children iheire** Ac. (Page 30.) 

9. The true difference between the Noun and the Adjective. 

Some grammarians have objected to making adjectives a separate 
part of speech, and have classed them under the head of nouns, because 
they often, if not always, denote some substance, quality, or property, 
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Just as truly as noan« do. Thus, ** brazen tube'' means *' a tube made . 
of brass/' The adjective brazen denotes the same substance that the 
noun hrata does. In like manner, toaxen implies the substance wax, 
golden implies the substance gold, ha.d the quality hardneat. The 
objection is founded in a mistaken view of the true nature of the noun. 
That which distinguishes the noun from the other parts of speech, ia 
not that it expresses an idea of some substance, and the others do, not. 
Oh the contrary, every part of speech, every word in fact, necessarily 
expresses the idea of . substance of some kind. Thus, " above" and 
'* below" convey the idea of some circumstance, quality, or thing, just 
as much as the words "top" and ''bottom." In the words person, 
pergonal, personally, per»oni/y ; thought, thoughtful, thoughtfully, thinks, 
Ac., we have the same substantive idea or thing running through a 
whole series of words, each of which is a different part of speech. 
The noun then is distinguished from the other parts of speech, not 
from its expressing some substantive idea, but from its being the haub 
of that idea. If we speak or think of the name of that idea, we use 
a noun. If we connect that idea with any noun as one of its quali- 
ties, accidents, or attributes, but without affirmation, it is an adjective. 
For further illustrations of this point, see the remarks upon the verb, 
Appendix 15. (Page 32.) 

10. Thb Deorbes of Gompabison. 

Most adjectives express qualities which are capable of existing in 
diJSerent degrees. Tbus, a thing may not only be black, but may be 
blacker than some otber thing, or the blackest of all things, or may be 
only blackish, that is, somewhat black, or may be very black, or by far 
the blackest of the things now under consideration, Ac. As the degrees 
in which such a quality may exist are infinite, so there is an almost 
infinite number of modes, through circumlocutions and other contriv- 
ances of speech, of expressing these degrees. In other words, the 
degrees of comparison may be multiplied to almost any extent Three 
of these, however, are so much more common tlym the rest, that the 
name is restricted to them. (Page 33.) 

11. The True Nature op the Pronoun. 

There is, I believe, some misapprehension in regard to the precise 
sense in which a pronoun stands instead of a noun. Some writers seem 
to entertain the opinion that a noun and its pronoun are strictly inter- 
changeable words, and that not only is the latter a substitute for the 
former, but that the former may, in every case, be restored to its sup- 
posed original place in the sentence. This mistake originated probably 
from confiniDg the attention to examples taken from the third person, 
where the noun may often, though very inelegantly, take the place of 
the pronoun which represents it. Thus, instead of ** The man is happy 
because he is benevolent," we may say, " The man is happy, because 

24 
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the man is benerolenf But, when Nathan says to Darid, " Thou art 
the man/' David cannot be substituted for thou without destroying the 
sense. To understand precisely in what sense a pronoun is used instead 
of a noun, it should be recollected that a noun has, in the first place, a 
meaning of its own, independently of its connection with the other words 
in the sentence. Thus, the word "book," as soon as uttered, conveys to 
the mind a certain idea. In addition to this idea, thus contained in the 
word itself, a noun is capable of conveying to the mind at the same 
time, certain other ideas in consequence of its offices, as a po»§€89or, as 
the 9uhject or object of the verb, as indicating some relation to the 
epeaker, or some distinction of aex, &c. Now, the pronoun discharges 
this latter class of duties in place of the noun, and often where the 
noun itself could not bo used for the purpose. The prononn is the 
subject of the verb, the object of the verb, indicates the speaker, the 
person spoken to, the person spoken of, distinguishes sex, ^c, just as 
the noun would do in its place. At the same time, the noun cannot 
always, nor even often, replace the pronoun which refers to it. (Page 
35.) 

12. The Classification of the Pronouns. 

The Personal Pronouns express the idea of Person by themselves, 
and independently of their connection with the other words in a sentence. 
Thus, /, thou, he, convey the idea of person at once, a? soon as uttered. 
This idea, so far as it is expressed by the relative pronouns, and by 
nouns, is conveyed, not by anything in the meaning of the words thexn^ 
selves, but by means of their connection with other words. Thus, who, 
by itself, conveys no intimation of person ; but it becomes personal as 
soon as it is connected with an antecedent, as he who, thou who, man who, 
A part of the adjective pronouns (the Demonstrative) express indeed 
the idea of person by their own proper Aeaning, in the same manner 
as the personal pronoun, but they also express an additional and more 
important idea, which sufficiently distinguishes them from the former 
class. Their demonstrative character is the predominating one, and 
gives them their name. In like manner the Relative pronouns are dis- 
tinguished from the other classes. Every pronoun, indeed, so far as it 
is a pronoun at all, necessarily relates to something. But this relation 
is not the leading and prominent idea in any except the Relative pro- 
nouns. In each class, it is the leading and prominent idea which gives 
name to the class, and not any property which it possesses exclnsive of 
the rest Thus, the leading idea in the Personal pronouns is the dis- 
tinction of person ; in the Relative pronouns, the relation to the antece- 
dent; in the Adjective pronouns, the dependence of the word upon 
some noun in the manner of an adjective. (Page 35.) 

13. Gendeb or the Personal Pronouns. 

The fact that no separate forms for the masculine and feminine of 
the First and Second Persons have ever been invented, may be accounted 
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for perhaps by inqniring into the reason why gender itself was invented. 
Gender seems to be a contrivance to assist in distinguishing more 
clearly the person or thing that is the subject of discourse. Now in 
'the first and second persons, this is unnecessary. The speaker, and 
the one spoken to, are present to the view, and by that very fact need 
nothing else to distinguish them. But the third person, that is, the 
thing spoken of, is or may be absent, and needs the distinction of 
gender to designate it more clearly. (Page 36.) 

. 14. Adjectiyb Pronouns. 

The proper rank of that class of words, here called A4JectiTe Pro- 
nouns, is a matter about which there is a good deal of difference of 
opinion. They have the constrnotion of adjeotives, being always con- 
nected with a noun, expressed or understood. At the same time, they 
are used without the noun, and instead of it, in such a way, and to so 
maoh greater an extent than ordinary adjectives, as to give them de- 
cidedly a Pronominal character. They seem in fact to hold a sort of 
middle position between adjectives and pronouns. Hence, they are 
called by some, Pronominal Adjectives ; by others. Adjective Pronouns. 
I adhere to the latter name, because it has been admitted into the 
^ammars of almost all languages, ancient and modem, and because I 
deem any change of established nomenclature a serious evil, not to be 
incurred unless for the most urgent reasons. In this case, no substan- 
tial error seems likely to arise from classing those words under either 
head. The principal point for the learner, is to know which the words 
are, and to have some tolerably accurate name by which to call them. 
(Page 48.) 

15. The True Nature of the Verb. 

Affirmation is true of no other part of speech, and may be considered 
the distinguishing characteristic of the verb. The general idea, which 
in ^. verb is expressed in the form of an assertion, may be conceived 
of in various other forms, and so become successively different parts 
of speech. Thus, for instance, take the general idea of sleeping. If 
we think or speak of the name of this idea, it is a Noun, as, sleep. If 
the idea is connected with any subject as one of its accidents, qualities, 
or attributes, but without any affirmation, it is an Adjective, as, the 
tleepy boy. If the idea is affirmed or predicated of the subject of dis- 
course, it is a verb, as, the boy aleepe. The idea may be introduced as 
a modification of some other quality or attribute, and then it is an 
Adverb, as, the boy acts sleepily. In all these instances, the same 
general idea exists as a common substratum, or groundwork. That 
which distinguishes one part of speech from another, is not that one 
expresses some substantive idea and another does not (which is not 
true); but, an idea, when conceived and spoken of as the subject of 
discourse, is a Noun ; when conceived and spoken of as an attribute or 
quality of some subject, is an Adjective; when affinved or predicated, 
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is a Verb. The following, from the L»tin, is a good example of the 
same general idea being conceived of under different forms and becom- 
ing sncceBsirely different parts of speech: "Doctre doeilem facile eat, at 
docilUatia susb edat ctoewmealiMi, celeri apprehensione doctrinaty fiatqae 
▼ir doeiu9f et sentiat doete" The distinction here insisted on is as old 
as Aristotle, and should not be lost sight of. See remarks upon the 
A^jectiye, Appendix 9. (Page 46.) 

16. The Naves op the Tenses. 

** To take the Tenses, as they are commonly received, and endeavor 
to ascertain their nature and their differences, iS a much more useful 
exercise, as well as more proper for a work of this kind/ than to raise, 
as might easily be raised, new theories on the subject." — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 

Much has been written both against the division of the tenses eom- 
monly received, and against the names assigned to them. The tenses 
which have occasioned the principal difficulty are the Perfect and the 
Past, or, as it is commonly called, the Imperfect. The other four cor- 
respond to tenses having the same names in most other languages. 
But the perfect, and the so called imperfect, labor under the difficulty 
of being named from two Latin tenses to which' they do not accurately 
eorrespond. The Latin perfect expresses the ideas both of the perfect 
and the imperfect in English. Thus, $crip»i means both "I have 
written," and " I wrote." Both of these ideas are •pcrftciy that is, they 
express something c^one and Jmikhed; and the term impti-fect or unfi- 
uishedf as applied to one of them, is strikingly incorrect. Thus, 
" I wrote my letter yesterday," " God created the world," " Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch;" all these evidently express actions ^nt«Ae(/, or perfect. 
The Latin imperfect, on the contrary, expresses an idea strictly corre- 
sponding to its name. But, although this idea is not found in the 
regular form of the English tense " I wrote," it is expressed exactly 
by what is cabled the Progressive Form of that tense, viz., "I*wa8 
writing." On this account some still retain thd name as describing 
accurately one of the forms of the tense, though not the leading or 
principal form. The objection to such a course is that the term Imper- 
fect describes equally well the progressive form of every tense. Thus, 
/ am writing f I have been icriting, I ehall be toritiug, dbc, all express 
action incomplete or imperfect. 

By laying aside the term Imperfect, the principal objectibn to the 
term Perfect is obviated. The term is not indeed the most accurate 
that could be desired, but it is no longer rendered incomprehensible by 
4}eing incongruously contrasted with the Imperfect. We no longer 
have two tenses, both expressing action equally finished and complete, 
and yet one called the Perfect, and the other the Imperfect. 

While, therefore, the term Perfect is retained for the reason assigned, 
and in conformity with the immemorial usage of all languages, it ii 
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deemed neeessary to ftseertain and limit its meaning with as mncb pre- 
cision as may be. (Page 48.) 

17. The Tenses of the Subjunctive and Potential Moods. 

The Tenses in the Subjunctire and Potential moods are used with 
less precision than in the Indicative. This arises in part from the 
meaning of some of the auxiliaries and coi^unctions, which modify the 
time expressed in the affirmation; and in part from mere usage, of 
which no other account can be given, than that the particular form 
does in fact convey a certain idea of time. Still, in a majority of cases, 
the tenses of the Subjunctive and Potential moods express the same 
distinctions of time as the tenses of the same name in the Indicative. 
It has not been thought expedient, therefore, to change the names of 
the tenses, or to invent new names, to suit every change of meaning 
produced by custom or by particular combination of words, but to name 
the tense in every case by its form. Thus, in the sentence, 5' If I had 
the money, I would pay you,'' had undoubtedly expresses present time, 
not past; still, it has the /orm of the past, and should be called accord- 
ingly. (Page 61.) 

18. The English Participle. 

Many mistakes have arisen from supposing the English participles 
to correspond, more nearly than they in truth do, to the Latin parti- 
ciples. In Latin, excepting in deponent verbs, the present participle is 
always active, the perfect always passive. Hence, some grammarians 
assume the same to be always true in English. They take for granted 
that the participle in/ing is essentially and necessarily active, and that 
the perfect is essentially and necessarily passive. Neither of these Is 
true. ' The Perfect participle is extensively used in making the com- 
pound forms of the active voice. When we analyze one of the^e com- 
pound expressions, as for instance, he had concealed, we call had the 
auxiliary, and concealed the Perfect participle. The force of the par- 
ticiple in this combination is different from what it is when found in 
the passive voice, or when standing alone. Thus, in the sentence, 
''He had a dagger concealed under his cloak," concealed is passive, 
signifying being concealed ; but in the former combination, it goes to 
make up a form the force of which is active. This is obvious the 
moment we attempt to translate the two expressions into any language 
where the difference is distinguished by a difference of termination. 
Thus, in Latin, ''He had concealed the dagger,*' would be "pugionem 
abdiderat;" but, "He had the dagger concealed," would be *' pugionem 
abditum habebat" It should be remarked, however, that this parti- 
ciple in the active is only found in combination. Whenever it stands 
alone, to be parsed as a participle, it is passive. 

A usage similar in some respect prevails in regard to the Present 
participle in ing. When it stands by itself, as a participle, it is inva- 
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riably active. Bui in combination, in making what is called the Pro- 
gressive Form of the verb, it is not invariably active : as, in the phrase, 
"The house is building." I know the correctnesB of this mode of 
expression has lately been very mudi assailed, and an attempt, to some 
extent successful, has been made to introduce the form " is being bnift." 
But, in the first place, the old mode of expression is a well established 
usage of the language, being found in our best and most correct writers. 
Secondly, '' is being built," does not convey the idea intended, namely, 
that of progressive action. ** Is being," taken together, means simply 
" is," just as " is writing" means " writes ;" therefore, '* is being built," 
means " is built," a perfect and not a progressive action. Or, if " being 
built" be taken together, they signify an action complete, and the phrase 
means, as before, "the house is (exists) being built." Thirdly, the 
same reasoning which has led to the expression "is being built," would 
lead equally to such cumbersome forms as "was being built," "has 
been being built," "had been being built," "shall be being built," 
"shall have been being built," "might have' been being built," Ac. 
Fourthly, the same mode of proceeding, which requires us in this case 
to deny any force to usage, and to consider the termination ing always 
active, because it is generally so, would lead, if carried out^ to still 
wider consequences. For instance, when we say, " The house is build- 
ing," the advocates of the new theory ask, "building what?" Wa 
might ask in turn, when you say, "Wheat sells well," sells what? If 
usage allows us to say " Wheat sells at a dollar," in a sense that is not 
active, why may it not also allow us to say, " Wheat is selling at a 
dollar," in a sense that is not active ? (Page 52.) 

19. Reasons for Adopting the Classification of TRANSimra 

AND Intransitive. 

There are two classes of verbs perfectly distinct from each other, 
viz. : Those which do, and those which do not govern an objective case. 
The terms active and neuter, formerly used to express this distinction, 
are now generally abandoned. A strong objection to them was, that 
many verbs govern an objective case in which it is at least doubtful 
whether any action, in the ordinary sense of that term, takes place; 
while, on the contrary, a large proportion of the verbs called neuter, 
and which, by the definition, ought to express no action, do yet in fact 
express action in the highest degree, as, to rurtf to walhf to evrinif <fcc. 
Another and still stronger objection was that the terms active and 
neuter as applied to verbs, produced confusion and doubt about the 
distinctions of active and passive, as applied to Voice. It needs no 
argument to prove that I am struck is just as really a modifi,cation otto 
strike, as I have struck is; and yet, under the old classification of active, 
pa3sive,»and neuter, the pupil was taught to consider these forms as 
two verbs belonging to different classes. / have struck, for instance, 
was called an active verb ; J am struck, a passive verb ; and / walk, a 
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neuter verb. Under the present arrangement, the terma Active and 
Passive do not express a distinction of verbs, but of Voice. Th^ active 
voice of a verb is distinguished from it's passive voice, just as one of its 
mocyls or tenses is distinguished from any other mood or tense. There 
would seem to be no more reason for dividing verbs into active and 
passive verbs, than for dividing them into present verbs, past verbs, 
indicative verbs, potential verbs, Ac. 

It M indeed true that verbs may be divided into those which express 
action, and those which do not express action. But, if the line be 
drawn with accuracy, the number of the latter will be exceedingly 
small, including the verbs to be, to exist, and perhaps some few others ; 
and, besides, the distinction, when conceded, will be of no available use 
for any of. the practical purposes of grammar. Some verbs will be 
found governing an objective case, in which it is difficult to perceive 
any decided action, while others expressing intense activity will be 
found without an objective case. 

The terms Transitive and Intransitive have been used, because in very 
many, perhaps a majority, of the verbs which take an objective case, 
some action may be conceived as passing from the agent to the^ object; 
a% Jamea atrihee the table. Here, the act of etriking passes from the 
agent» James, to the object, which is the table. There are many cases, 
however, in which such a transition cannot readily be traced; as, he 
enjoya repoae. Still, the terms seem the least objectionable that have 
yet been proposed, especially if limited by their definition to the classi- 
fication really meant, viz. : to V£BBB which do, and those which do 
NOT GOVSRN AN OBJjBCTiVB CASE. In this scuse, the distinction is one 
easily made, universally recognised, and of great practical importance, 
although the terms employed to express it are not as entirely accurate 
as could be desired. (Page 53.) 

20. Nature of the Auxiliaries. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, as is sometimes done, that the 
Auxiliaries are mere inventions, introduced into the language for the 
purpose of making out the necessary forms. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the auxiliaries were originally independent verbs, and that 
the verbs following the' auxiliaries were in the infinitive mood, to 
being omitted. " To," indeed, as a sign of the Infinitive, was intro- 
duced into the language only in the later stages of its history. Origi- 
nally, "to'' was never found in .connection with the infinitive. Even 
now it is not so found after some verbs; as, "1 bade him follow." 
Here, '< follow" is recognised as being in the infinitive, just as much as 
« to follow" is in the sentence, " I told him to follow." So als<" I saw 
him (to) follow," "They need not (to) follow," Ac. The auxiliary 
"shall," meant, originally, "to be obliged." "I shall (to) write," 
meant, "I am obliged to write." So long as "shall" retained its 
original meaning and force, it was quite proper to parse "write" as 
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being in the infinitive mood, as we do the verb ''follow*' in the prerioiii 
example!. In like manner, all the compound tenses may be analysed. 
This analysis, and the study of the proper force of the auxiliaries by 
themselyes, is important as affording the best clue to the true meaning 
and use of the various taoods and tenses. 

It would be an equal mistake on the other hand, because these com- 
pound forms may be analysed and traced to original independent ele- 
ments in the language, to deny their present existence as compounds, 
and to assert, as some recent grammarians have done, that there are in 
English but two tenses, the present and the past. As in Chemistry, an 
alkali and an acid, when combined, form a compound with properties 
not found in either of the ingredients, so in language, particular com- 
binations of words acquire by usage new meanings not possessed by 
the words taken singly. The phrase "I shall be," meant^ originally, 
« I am obliged to be," and the connection between these two ideas* may 
be very ingeniously and truly traced. But the phrase now expresses 
simply and absolutely the idea af futurity , without any sort of ohliffa- 
Hon, The man who says *' 1 Bhall be in New York to-morrow," conveys 
by the words shall he precisely what he would by the Latin tro. The 
former is just as much the future tense of the verb to be as the latter is 
of the verb e««e. To parse ghall as a rerb in the present tense, and h€ 
in the infinitive, would be just as erroneous as to deny person to the 
Hebrew verb, because the lorms of the persons may be analyzed, and 
the personal pronouns clearly detected in the terminations, and sepa- 
rated, if needs be, from the rest of the verb. 

The same reasoning will apply to the proposed analysis of the other 
compound forms, do love, did love, have loved, have been, Ac. The 
object aimed at is simplification. The writers in question |ieem, at first 
sight, to accomplish their end, for they apparently despatcli the whole 
verb, moods, tenses, and all, in a single sweeping paragraph. But in 
the end, the learner finds he has quite as much to learn in detached 
and unconnected parcels, as he had before under a systematic and 
orderly arrangement. He has gained the simplicity of the monosyl- 
labic Chinese in exchange for the complex forms and oombinations of 
the Arabic or the Greek I (Page 60.) 

21. The Subjunctitb Mood. 

It will be noticed that what is called in the text the Regular form 
of the Subjupctive, Is merely the Indicative with some cox^unction 
prefixed expressing doubt or contingency. This form extends through 
all the six tenses. The propriety of considering this form as a distinct 
mood has been very much questioned. Writers on English grammar 
are divided on the subject, and it may be fairly considered an open 
question. Both forms, therefore, are presented, for the convenience of 
those teachers who prefer to teach both. At the same time the forms 
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are so separated that those who choose, can omit the Regular fomii 
and require the pupil merely to commit the other. 

The Subjunctive form of this mood is limited in the aotire to the 
Present tense, and in the passive to the Present and Past tenses. It is 
found also of course in the Present and Past tenses of the verb to be. 
Some few writers have contended for the use of this forih in the Perfect. 
But the great weight of authority is against it. (Page 62.) 

22. Thx Natvbb of the Conjunctions. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the coigunetions and prepositions 
serve merely to oonneet the other parts of a sentence without any sign!- ' 
fieaney of their own. These words were all no doubt originally other 
parts of speech, vis. : verbs, nouns, and acyeetives. Most of them may 
be distinctly traced, and the meaning of the original recognised in the 
modem abbreviations. Thus, t/ is the imperative of the Saxon gi/an, 
to give. ** If it is fair to-morrow, I will go out»" means *^giw (grant) 
it to be fair to-morrow," Ac. Still, as the original words from which 
the coi^junotions and prepositions are derived are mostly obsolete, these 
words are to be now regarded in reference to their present use, and not 
to their original character. Thus, to require a child to parse if as the 
imperative of the verb gifa-n, to give, and tmie«« as the imperative of 
the verb onUsanj to dismiss, would only serve to perplex and embarrass. 
Where, however, the words are still in current use in the language, the 
case is different, and it becomes extremely doubtful whether they ought 
to be considered as prepositions and coigunetions, or whether they 
ought not to be classed among other parts of speech according to their 
obvious meaning. Examples of this sort are, except, exerting, regard* 
ing, Umchirigf reepeeting, provided, notwithstanding, Ac. (Page 77.) 

23. The Dbbitation of Wobds. 

This part of ^Etymology has assumed so much importance as to 
become a separate branch of study, and several excellent works on the 
subject have been prepared. In like manner, the Spelling Book and 
the Dictionary may be considered as having grown out of a particular 
branch of Orthography. In consequence of the existence of separate 
works on these points, they are passed over in Grammar more cursorily 
than they would otherwise be. Still it is not deemed expedient to pass 
them over altogether. As a few of the most important rules for Spell- 
ing were given, so a very brief summary will be presented of some of 
the most essential principles of Derivation. (Page 84.) 

24. Obdeb of the Rules in Syntax. 

In the old grammars. Syntax was divided in Concord and Govern- 
ment. By Concord was meant the agreement of one word with another 
in gender,, number, case, or person. By Government was meant the 
25 
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power which onr word hftd of detennining the mood, tense, or ease of 
another. The rules of Syntax were then classified and arranged 
according to this division. To adhere to snch a division, however, 
occasions many serions inconveniences. Subjects intimately connected 
in every other respect, are often widely sundered because of their differ- 
ence in this one unimportant particular. By the same arbitrary 
arrangement, rules of essential importance, which the pupil mnst know 
before he can make any progress in parsing, are thrown far forward in 
the book, quite beyond his reach, except by wading through a mass of 
rules which he is not yet qualified to comprehend. 

The best of the more recent grammarians, therefore, very wisely 
cease to insist upon this distribution, and practically adopt that which 
arises naturally from the analysis of a 'simple sentence. The principal 
parts of a sentence are the subject, the attribute, and the object, in other 
words the nominative, the verb, and the objective. The agreement of 
the verb with its nominative, and the government of the objective case, 
theref6re, demand the immediate attention of the pupil, at the very 
threshold of syntax. As soon as he has learned to resolve simple 
sentences, he is prepared for those which are more complex. This 
complexity arises either from the combination of several simple sen- 
tences into one, or from connecting various a^uncts with the principal 
parts of a sent-ence. Thus, the adjective is connected with the noun, 
the adverb with the verb or adjective, pronouns with their antecedents, 
Ac. In this manner, the various leading rules arise nearly in the order 
in which they are wanted by the pupil, while under each leading rule 
are given all the exceptions and subsidiary rules naturally connected 
with the subject. This arrangement may not be as strictly logical as 
the former, but its practical advantages are such that it bids fair to be 
generally adopted. 

In illustration of these remarks let us suppose a case. The simplest 
form of a sentence is that presented in the words ''John writes." The 
formula here given is the crystallizing centre around which all the 
parts of a sentence, no matter how complicated, necessarily cluster. It 
is, therefore, the starting point in every attempt at grammatical analysis. 
In accordance with this view of the subject, the rules which apply to 
such a sentence are made to form ihejirat two rulea of syntax. "John 
writes letters," furnishes another step in the analysis, and leads to the 
third rule, relating to the government of the objective case. <* John 
writes letters in haste,** introduces rule fourth, relative to prepositions. 
In like manner, without repeating the whole sentence, introducing the 
clause " by his father^* permission," creates a necessity for rule /i/ihf 
providing for the government of the possessive. ''To his brother 
Thomas,** presents a case of apposition, rule sixth. The sentence may 
bo conceived not unnaturally as running on thus: "In which (Pronoun, 
Rule 7th), after a (Article, Rule 8th), long (Adjective, Rule 9th) story 
about those (Adjective Pronoun, Rule 10th) sports, happening ( Parti- 
eiple. Rule 11th) snddenltf (Adverb, Rule 12th) to remember (lufiuitive, 
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Bule IZth), be stops short, and (Goigiinotion, Rale 14th) czolaims, oh / 
(Xnteijeotioii) did you oyer he«r/' Ao. In tbiu way, step by step, the 
BODtence increases in complexity, erery new elause giving rise to a new 
rule in the order in which it seems naturally to be -wanted. 

The fourteen nries, thus rapidly referred to, eru those which the 
learner needs at every step in parsing, which Lu mqat bare at his 
tongue's end and quote on all occasions. They are short and simplei, 
none of them requiring a greater effort either of the memory or the 
understanding than the rule that "a verb agrees with its nomlnatire 
case in number and person." At the same time they are comprehensiTe, 
covering fairly the whole ground of syntax. All the subordinate and 
subsidiary rules and exceptions are arranged under these fourteen 
primary rules, in such order as seems best suited to eombine eouTe- 
nience of reference with aeouraoy and fulness of detaiL (Page 89.) 

25. Thb Ca8b Absolutx. 

The case absolute, in almost all languages exeept the English, ii 
some other than the nominative. Thus, in the Saxon it is the dative, 
in the Latin it is the ablative, in the Greek, and in most of the Oriental 
languages, it is the genitive. (Page 90.) 

26. The Subject of the Ibfinitive Mood. 

The Infinitive mood in English has no subject. In this respect it 
differs from the classical and many other languages, in which the infi- 
nitive very commonly has a subject like the other moods, but is distin- 
guished by this peculiarity, that the subject is not in the nominative^ 
but in the accusative or objective* (Page 93.) 

27. Causative Vbbbs. 

In most languages, there is a class of verbs derived firom others, and 
called eauaoHvea, If the original verb expresses any particular action, 
the causative denotes the causing of that action. This praotioe is not 
wholly unknown to the English. Thus, ** to lay," signifies '^ to cause 
to lie ;" " to raise," signifies ** to cause to rise/' Ae, Sometimes, also, 
an intransitive verb, without undergoing any change of form, assumes 
a causative meaning and becomes transitive; as, ''to walk a horse," 
meaning " to cause him to walk." The construction last mentioned Is 
sometimes adopted where good usage hardly warrants it; as, "to grow 
cotton," meaning ''to cause it to grow." It would be better to avoid 
an expression which is, at least, of doubtful authority, and to use some 
other word, such as to raise, Ac (Page 100.) 

4 

28. The Direct and the Inbirbct Objbct. 

Orammarians have sometimes distinguished between the ^^dlveotf' 
object and the "indirect" Thus, " Give a book to me." Th» dinel 
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ol]j60t of (he verb is " book/' the indirect ol^eot is " me." Tbis iodiieot 
oiijeet in most lAni^nages forms a distinct case^ and is goyemed by the 
▼erb equally with (he direct object In Snglish, it is always goremed 
by a preposition. There is, in a few instances, an ellipsis of the prepo- 
sition, which has led some erroneonsly to suppose 4hat both cases are 
governed by the verb; as, ^'Gire (to) me a book," "Teach (to) me 
grammar," Ac. 

I9 the passive voice, the direct object becomes the nominative, but 
the indirect remains in the same constmction, governed by the prepo- 
sition; as, ''The book is given to me." There seems to have been a 
tendency in the language to allow, in the passive, the indirect object to 
become the nominative, and let the direct object remain, governed by 
the verb; as, active, ''To teach gramma* to me," passive, " I am taught 
grammar." Other instanees are found in the expressions, "I was asked 
a question," " I was denied the privilege," ** I have been offered a 
situation," Ac This usage is against the genius of the language, and 
shonld not be encouraged. • 

In parsing sentences which contain the olvective construed with a 
verb in the passive voice, some grammarians consider the objective as 
governed by the passive, others as governed by some preposition 
understood. Thus, " He is taught (in) grammar," that is, instructed 
in grammar. (Page 103.) 

29. Thb Usjs of Worth as an Adjsctitb. 

The last example cite4 in' the text is somewhat disputed and not very 
clear. "Worth" appears to be an adjective, because it evidently quali- 
fies the noun, and may itself be qualified by an adverb ; as, "He had a 
wife well worth the confidence which he placed in her." Here, " well" 
qualifies worth, and " worth" qualifies wife, just as dearly as if it were 
"worthy." The construction, too, seems precisely analogous to the 
following : *' This deed is no more worthy (of) heaven, than thou art 
worthy (of) her." As in the latter case Uiere is an evident ellipsis of 
the pr^Msition, the most natural solution of the former seems to be to 
say, that " of" is omitted, and that " worth," by an anomalous usage, 
Is employed in the sense of " worthy," and is an acyective. 

There is another usage of "worth," entirely distinct from the fore- 
going. In the phrase, " Wo worth the chase," Ac, it is agreed uni- 
versally that "worth" is the Saxon Imperative of the verb wtorthan, 
meaning simply be to, or hetide, "Wo he (to) the chase," "Wo hetide the 
chase," Ac. (Page 103.) 

80. USB OF THB PbBPOSITIOMS. 

Many words derived from the Latin and Greek, are compounded with 
a preposition. Some writers are disposed in such cases to adopt the 
classical usage^ and make the following preposition correspond to the 
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one found in the eomponnd; as, ^* averse from,** ** depend from " Ae, 
This is not according to the idiom of the language, whioh reqoireg a 
preposition corresponding to the actual, present meaning of the whole 
word, and not to the original meaning of its eonst^ent parts. " Arerse" 
meant, OtiginaJIj, " turned from ;*' it now means "opposed," "disin- 
clined," and should be followed by " to." " Depend" meant, originally, 
"hang down from;" it now means "rely upon" "lean upon,** Ac. 

The usages of the language in regard to the prepositions are exceed- 
ingly rarious, and cannot be fully enumerated in an elementary work 
like the present. The more advanced student, who wishes to be accu- 
rate in this particular, should hare by him some work of reference of 
standard authority, containing ample quotations from the best authors. 
The list in the text contains a few of the most common of these usages. 
(Page 104.) 

31. Nouns and Pronouns used indefinitely after the Infinitive. 

It is not easy to say in what case the noun is in such senteucos. 
The analogy of the Latin would seem to indicate the ol^eetive. Thus, 
"Hot to know what happened in past years, Ijb to be always a child," 
Latin, "semper esse puerum" In like manner, in English we say, 
" Its being me, need make no change in your determination." (Page 
113.) 

32. The Construction op the Participle. 

A participle has tho construction of an a<]yective, inasmuch as it 
qualifies a noun anid belongs to it. This noun is the subject of the 
participle (p. 90, n. 5). It holds the same relation to the participle 
that the nominative does to a verb. The participle, moreover, if it be 
transitive, may have not only a subject, but an object, which it governs 
in the objective case. Thus, "James, having written his letter, sent it 
to the Post-office." , Here, "having written," like an adjective, belongs 
to "James," as its subject, and at the same time, as part of a transitive 
verb, retainfi its government of "letter." 

A participle is often used as a noun. When so used, it is subject to 
most of the other constructions of nouns. It is found both in the 
nominative and objective cases ; as, "/n writing letters, he soon became 
expert," " Writing letters is easier than writing compositions^" In the 
first of these examples, "writing" is used as a noun in the objective 
case, and governed by " in ;" in the other it is also used as a noun, 
in the nominative case to "is." It is also found like a noun governing 
another noun in the possessive case; as, "Much depends on John*9 
writing his letters rapidly." In all these instances, the participle, as a 
part of the verb, retains its government of the objective, and may even 
be qualified by an adverb. Nor is this double use of a word without 
analogy. The same thing occurs when the infinitive mood is used as a 
nonn^ Thus, " To write letters is easy." Here, "to write," as a noun. 
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U nominatlTe to "is/' and at the same time, as a rerb, governs "letters." 
It Is sometimes said^ in regard to the oonstmctions mentioned in' the 
beginning of this paragraph, that the subject or objeot of the verb is 
not the participle, but the participle with its adjuncts. Thus, in the 
first example, it is not 'Mrriting," merely, that is spoken o^ bnt " writiDg 
letters/' This is tme. But it is equally true, when the subject is au 
infinitive, or even k noun. " Ta see the sun is pleasant" What is 
pleasant ? Not simply " to see/' but " to see the sun." In like manner, 
if we say, " The sight of the sun is pleasant," it is not simply " sight" 
which is pleasant, but "the sight of the sun/' Still, no one, in this 
last example, would think of parsing all these five words together as 
the nominative to the verb. An an exercise in logic, it might be profit- 
able enough. But as an exercise in grammar, most teachers would 
regard it as impracticable and useless. If, then, the noun, while the 
subject or the object of the verb, may have its adjuncts and dependent 
words, in like manner, and for equal reasons, may the infinitive and 
the participle, when used as nouns. (Page 128.) 

83. Trb Sioh or ths Iinmnrm Mood. 

The preposition to, which is used In making the form called the 
infinitive mood, and which is generally called the sign of the infinitive 
mood, is not to be parsed by itself, but with the verb. There seems to 
be no more inoongmity in thus combining a verb and a preposition, 
than in combining an adverb and a preposition ; as, "at onoe," or in 
combining a verb and its auxiliary. Such combinations are in fact 
among the most common contrivances of language. (Page 134.) 

34. Ths Conjunction As. 

Much differenoe of opinion exists respecting the true nature of the 
word at, many grammarians of high authority calling it in certain 
circumstances a relative pronoun, equivalent to who or which. Others 
again (and the author reckons himself in the number) prefer to consider 
it in such sentences a conjunction, and explain the construction by 
ellipsis. Although it is difficult in all cases to supply an ellipsis which 
shall be perfeetiy satisfactory, yet the difficulty seems less than that of 
considering at a pronoun. Thus, " Shun such cu (those are, who) are 
vicious/' " To as many as (are those, who) received him." The ellipsis 
is often that of the indefinite iL Thus, **Aa (it) concerns me," "^« 
(it) regards me," "As (it) appears," **Aa (it) follows." The usage is 
not entirely uniform in regard to the verb "follows." In giving a 
specification of particulars, almost all good- writers use the phrase 
"as follows." Still, thei« are some writers of high authority,' who 
make the verb plural when the antecedent word is so; as, "The words 
were as follow/' "As follows," however, is far more common, the 
indefinite "it" being understood. 

Sometimes, aa is preceded by auch, or some other definite antecedent. 
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limiting the Mwrtion to a part of a oertain class of objects, and require 
ing the same definite limitation in the sncoecding clause. In this case, 
it is not proper to supply the ellipsis by tbe indefinite " it/' but by a 
word corresponding to the one used in the eorrelatire clause. Hence, 
if the antecedent is plural, the word to be supplied is plural, and the 
verb must be so too. Thus, <'Suoh (men) cu (those who) follow a pro- 
fession," ''Such of his censures only, a» (those which) concern my 
friend.'^ (Page 137.) 

35. Is Than byeb a Pbiposition? 

After than there is almost always ani ellipsis of seyeral words. In 
supplying these words, the latter clause must be made analogous to the 
preceding; as, ''John has written more than James {Jias toritten)." 
The only exception to this is in the use of the relative tohpf which 
sometimes becomes tohom, where the corresponding clause requires the 
nominatlTe ; as, " Than loAom, Satan except, none higher sat." If the 
personal pronoun be substituted for the relative, it would be in the 
nominative ease; thus, "None sat higher than he (did)." The con- 
struction of the relative in such oases seems to be a well established 
usage of the language. In such a sentence I would not dbXL the con- 
junction a preposition, but in parsing the relative I would say, that 
"THAV ft somstiffiM followed by whom, «ve» when ihe correeponding 
clauee requiret the nominaiive,** (Page 187.) 



THE END. 
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